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THE STREAM. 
BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 
Dim world of weeping mosses, 
A hundred years ago 
Yon hoary-headed holly-tree 
Beheld thy streamlet flow. 
See how he bends him down to hear 
The tune that ceases never! 
Old asthe rocks, wild stream, he seems; 
While thou art young forever. 


Wildest and lonest streamlet; 
Gray oaks all lichened o'er; 
Rash-bristled isles; ye ivied trunks 
That marry shore to shore; 
And thou, gnarled dwarf of centuries, 
Whose snaked roots twist above me,— 
Oh, for the tongue or pen of Burns, 
To tell you how I love ye! 


Would that I were a river, 
To wander all alone 
Through some sweet Eden of the wild, 
In music of my own, 
And bathed in bliss, and fed with dew 
Distilled o’er mountains hoary, 
Return unto my home in heaven 
On wings of joy and glory! 





THE LESSON OF IT. 

“It would save a great deal of trouble, 
my hearers,” said old Leonard Withington 
of Newbury, the last of the Puritan preach- 
ers, ‘‘if the moral of a fable could be written 
at the beginning of it, instead of the end.” 
What anxiety might have been saved to the 
nation, what distress to all sympathetic or 
patriotic hearts, if the terrible result of the 
“spoils system” in public office had been 
seen beforehand, instead of afterwards! 
The most ardent of civil service reformers 
never ventured to point out that the evil of 
the present method would soon make the 
lives of our Presidents uncertain. Yet now 
that it is done, every one is ready to point 
out the connection. The vast political 
change involved in the substitution of Glad- 
stone for Beaconsfield in England did not 
involve the displacement of a single minor 
official. But the probable superseding of a 
Republican President by a Republican Vice- 
President, in the United States, affected the 
prospects of every government clerk 
throughout the country, and of each of the 
far greater army who sigh after that preca- 
rious and humiliating position. Asa con- 
sequence, not a man in England looked to 
Gladstone for office or felt that Gladstone 
was his enemy for not ‘‘finding a place for 
him.” Every man in America who longed 
for an office went straight to the President 
to seek for it, and every one who failed to 
obtain it felt that the President was his foe; 
and, if he had acrazy place in his brain, 
might naturally develop the purpose to re- 
move his obstacle by a pistol bullet. 

There are plenty of matters on which we 
can teach England. Here is something 
which we need to borrow from her as dis- 
tinctly as we borrowed cheap postage. She 
leads us in this, as explicitly as she leads us 
in Woman Suffrage. Every step in the 
growth of our nation renders it more mon- 
strous that every contest for every oMice 
should come back at last upon one man, to 
be by him considered with vexatious bal- 
ancing between Smith and Jones, and at 
last settled peaceably, if he can, but forci- 
bly, if Smith or Jones insists upon putting 
it to the test of firearms. Make the recog- 
nized basis of appointment a man’s fitness 
for office; take this out of politics and let 
it be settled on non-political grounds—like 
enlistment in the army or admission into a 
school—and there would have been no at- 
tempt at assassination, in this case, because 
there would have been only a system to as- 
sassinate, nota man. Butrecognize it as a 
matter of spoils; let any man say, ‘‘Lhave a 





right toa certain office, for the services I 
have rendered,” and you introduce on each 
side a personal element, under which the 
craziest is the most persistent, and the most 
reckless. After all is said and done, Gui- 
teau tried to kill the President because he 
had failed to get an office, and because he 
had convinced himself that he, and the 
whole body of so-called ‘‘stalwarts,” would 
fare better under Vice-President Arthur. 
That he worked himself up into a state of 
insanity from an original condition of mere 
weakness of mind and viciousness, only 
strengthens the argument. We do not wish 
to live under a system where the vicious 
and weak-minded fall easily into that chan- 
nel of action. Whether most of this class 
are Democrats or Republicans,—belong to 
the Conkling faction or to the equally un- 
desirable Blaine faction,—has nothing to do 
with it. The main thing is to change a sys- 
tem which makes excitable men fancy them- 
selves in Mexico. T. W. 
——_ 2 oe 
MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATION FOR 
WOMEN IN 1881. 

Whatever complaints may be made of 
the General Court, for neglecting to do full 
justice to women, it cannot be denied that 
every year for a long time it has passed one 
or more acts intended for the special benefit 
of their sex. 

This year several measures of this kind 
were presented for the consideration of the 
Legislature, some of which failed of suc- 
cess, while others were passed and are now 
in fuil force. The most important is the 
act amending the statute of 1879, authoriz- 
ing women to vote for members of ' school 
committees. By the law of 1879, the pay- 
ment of a State or county tax was made a 
prerequisite to voting. By that just passed, 
the payment of any tax in any city or town 
is sufficient for the purpose. What is gained 
by this change is this: By an act passed in 
1879, all the State and county taxes are to be 
assessed on polls, but if either exceeds one 
dollar, the excess over that amount is to be 
assessed on property. In some places neither 
the State nor county tax exceeded one dol- 
lar. In those places female citizens who had 
paid property taxes became bound to pay 
poll taxes also to gain a right to vote. This 
state of the law occasioned great annoyance, 
not merely by forcing ladies to pay a poll 
tax, in addition to a property tax, but also 
by denying to some of them the right of 
voting, who had supposed that the payment 
of the property tax had secured it. The 
new act prevents this vexation in future. 

The second section of the act adds after 
the words ‘‘true list of her estate both real 
and personal” which every woman is obliged 
to furnish who desires to pay a poll tax, 
the words ‘‘not exempt from taxation.” 
This addition was rendered necessary, be- 
cause some assessors had called upon wo- 
men to include in their lists all their prop- 
erty, whether subject to taxation or not. 
This was a contracted, and in my opinion 
false construction of the statute; but it was 
not the less impertinent and vexatious. 

The same section provides that a wo- 
man’s poll tax shall not exceed fifty cents, 
and extends the time for applying to pay a 
poll tax to October fifth. 

The third section provides that when a 
woman’s name has been placed on a voting 
list of any city or town, it shall continue on 
the list as long as she resides there and pays 
taxes seasonably. 

On the whole this act, as far as it goes, 
is excellent, and those who passed it may 
well be thanked, without, however, giving 
up our reserved right of charging the Leg 
islature with narrowcess for refusing wo- 
men the right to vote in town meetings on 
all matters relating to schools. 

An important addition to the regulation 
of the reformatory prison for women, pro- 
vides, that when it appears to the commis- 
sioners of prisons, that any prisoner in the 
reformatory prison has reformed, they may 
give her a permit to be at liberty during the 
remainder of her term, on. such conditions 
as they deem best; and ‘they may revoke 
the permit at any time before its expiration. 
This seems better than the unconditional 
discharge of a prisoner which they were 
previously authorized to give. This act in- 
dicates, what is already well established, 
how well the reformatory prison is work- 
ing, and how capable women are of manag- 
ing such institutions. 

Another act provides that the commis- 
sioners of prisons may employ a woman 
as their agent in rendering assistance to 
female prisoners discharged from prisons, 
whose dluty shal] be to counsel them, assist 
them in getting employment and render 
them, under the commissioners’ direction, 
such pecuniary aid as she deems advisable. 
Her salary is not to exceed $700, and the 





whole sum expended under the act is not to 
exceed $3000. This is much more liberal 
than previous acts on the subject. 

I have prepared some remarks on the new 
divorce law, but must reserve them for 
another day. SamvueL E. SEWALL. 





CHATAUQUA SUMMER SCHOOL. 


For the year 1880 the Normal School of 
Languages opened July 17th and closes 
August 28th, lastingsix weeks. The object 
of this school is to make teachers familiar 
with the natural method of teaching both 
ancient and modern languages, and to in- 
crease popular interest in philological 
studies, 

The sessions are held in the Hall of Phil- 
osophy in St. Paul’s Grove. The faculty 
are: Greek—T. T. Temaglius, Ph. D., prin- 
cipal of the Hellenic Institute, New York. 
Latin—Miss Emma M. Hall, professor of 
languages in the Detroit High School; 
French—Professor A. Lalande of the Sau- 
veur School of Languages, New York; 
Anglo-Saxon, German, and Hebrew are 


also taught. 

The Chatauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle will hold special meetings in St. 
Paul’s Grove during the sessions of the 
school of languages and the assembly. The 
circle was organized in 1878. Its aim is to 
promote habits of reading and study in 
nature, art, science, and in secular and 
sacred literature in connection with the 
routine of daily life, especially among those 
whose educational advantages have been 
limited, so as to secure to them the college 
students general outlook upon the world 
and life; and to develope the habit of close, 
connected, persistent thinking. Its methods 
are to encourage individual study in lines 
and text-books, which shall be indicated by 
local circles for mutual help and encourage- 
ment; by summer courses of lectures and 
students’ sessions at Chatauqua; and by re- 
ports and examinations. 

The course of study covers a period of 
four years. Among the studies for the first 
year are: English History and literature, 
evidences of Christianity, studies in every - 
day life. The popular interest in this so- 
ciety will be known when it is seen that 
during the first year over 8,000 persons in 
various parts of the country enrolled their 
names as members of the class of 1882. 

The terms of admission to the assembly 
are thirty cents each single admission, two 
dollars for the term. Terms forattendance 
upon the teachers’ retreat, four dollars; the 
Normal School of Languages, ten dollars. 

M. PEEtT. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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SHOULD SHE NOT BE A VOTER? 





Now and then it comes to the knowledge 
of the public that some woman kas been the 
inspiring influence which has promoted 
party success, and been the power behind 
the throne, but no less a power, though it 
had no public recognition. Thus the Tus- 
carawas Chronicle reports that ‘‘Mrs. Mary 
E. Kail, of Leesville, Ohio, has worked 
faithfully for the success of the Republican 
party, during each successive campaign, 
beginning with 1868,when her Grant songs, 
published by the Brainards, of Cleveland, 
were sung by enthusiastic crowds all over 
the North, and did much toward the suc- 
cess of that memorable campaign. In 1872 
‘The Hero of the Wilderness,’ published by 
the same firm, accomplished a similar work; 
and ‘Hold the Fort for Hayes and Wheeler,’ 
‘Hayes for our President,’ and ‘Grandly 
the Loyal Hosts are Marching,’ published 
by the same firm in 1876, were too fully 
recognized to need further comment. But 
the crowning glory of this lady’s efforts 
was made manifest, when in sixty hours 
after General Garfield had been nominated 
for President, Mrs. Kail’s stirring song, 
‘The Battle is Begun,’ was in type in New 
York, and was subsequently published—to- 
gether with ‘Still Fighting for the Union,’ 
‘The Battle Song of the Campaign of 1880,’ 
‘The Armies of Right and Ohio’ by the Re- 
publican Central Campaign Committee of 
New York. The two first named songs 
were sung in Washburne Hall, Yonkers, N. 
Y., when the opening oration of the cam- 
paign was given to General Garfield and 
General Arthur; the music being led by 
three cornet bands, and at the close of the 
singing, 250 new names were added to the 
Garfield and Arthurclub. Mrs. K. has also 
contributed for the press for many years, 
and has herself been the editor of a local 
paper, We hope this patriotic lady will be 
remembered as she deserves to be for her 
valuable services so unselfishly rendered.” 

Can the party so served keep its self 
respect while it leaves such an ally to be 
taxed without representation, and held po- 


litically as idiots and criminals are held? 
@. 





NATIONAL WOMAN’S TEMPERANCE 
UNION. 


The National Convention in session at 
Saratoga las' week, discussed the work of 
women in the temperance cause, and in the 
speeches that were made on the subject it 
Was apparent that there is a diversity of 
opinion regarding the advisability of de- 
manding the temperance ballot for women. 
The Women’s Temperance Christian Union 
is divided itself, on this point, and while a 
large number of its members favor the de- 
mand, it was proven by the discussion that 
followed the reading of the resolution ask- 
ing for the ballot for women, that opposi- 
tion is to be found among the officers and 
members. Mrs. Annie Wittenmeyer, the 
first president of the union, made a lengthy 
address opposing it. She scorned the claim 
that men want women to vote that intem- 
perance may be stamped out. ‘‘If they wish 
this done, why do they not do the stamp- 
ing?” she inquired. But only two persons 
spoke against the Suffrage resolution, and 
very few voted against it. 

The present president, Miss Frances Wil- 
lard, is in favor of Universal Suffrage, and 
advocates it as part of her duty in the work 
in which she is engaged. The expediency 
of the measure is what she considers, and 
since through Woman Suffrage, constitu- 
tional temperance by prohibition can be 
obtained, she consistently enough asks it. 

There is evidently a rapid change of sen- 
timent taking place among temperance wo- 
men in the direction of Woman Suffrage. 
Within five years these organizations, every- 
where throughout the land, will bea unit 
in their demand for the ballot for women. 
Mrs. Wittenmeyer will have to accept the 
logic of events and keep step to the music 
of liberty. H. B. B. 

oe 


SUFFRAGE MEETING IN VERMONT. 


The first of a series of Suffrage meetings 
in Vermont was held in Rutland, July 5, 
on Tuesday afternoon and evening, in the 
Town Hall. 

Mr. Newman Weeks called the meeting 
to order and introduced the speakers. Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, H. B. Blackwell, Mary F. East- 
man, Rev. Katherine Lent, Prof. W. L. 
Liscomb of Providence, R. I., and Mrs. 
Martha G. Ripley, were the speakers. The 
audience was not large, but intelligent and 
earnest. Meetings were also held in Bur- 
lington, St. Albans, and Montpelier. 


-— 
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MISS WILLARD IN THE SOUTH. 


Miss Frances E. Willard, president of the 
Woman’s National Christian Temperance 
Union, has just returned from an extended 
tour through the Southern States, and the 
other day, to a Boston correspondent who 
asked her if she was made to feel that she 
was a ‘‘Yankee,” she said: 

‘Not at all. Everywhere my welcome 
was cordial, spontaneous, fraternal, beyond 
all my experience at the North, even. I 
neither asked nor took any pay and was pre- 
pared by the liberality of many sisters North 
to pay my expenses. And the sight of a 
Yankee who refused to ‘speculate’ off the 
South seemed to awaken all the historic 
chivalry and hospitality of Southern people. 
Homes of culture and elegant hotels made 
me their free guest; bishops of four denom- 
inations, many pastors, judges, generals and 
other men of mark presided when I spoke; 
all Protestant churches opened to a temper- 
ance audience and a Northern woman; but. 
above all others did the grand old Metho- 
dist churches—North and South—stand by 
me and my cause.” 

Miss Willard said another thing still more 
to the purpose—a thing which Mr. Conk- 
ling may bear in mind to advantage when he 
is preparing the creed for his new party. In 
answer to the question why political advent- 
urers do not find the same condition of af- 
fairs she found in the South, she said: ‘‘Be- 
cause they go not to find it, but rather to 
conceal it with digging up the skeleton of 
old animosities.”"—V. Y. World. 
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UN{VERSITY OF DURHAM.—DEGREES NOT 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 





The effort of women to gain admission 
to the university of Durham, in England, 
has had this result, according to the London 
Spectator: The university has granted only 
half their prayer. ‘‘You want degrees, do 
you? Certainly, provided that you prove 
yourselves qualified to take them. And 

ou want scholarships, in order to be ena- 
bied to qualify yourselves for degrees? Oh 
dear, no! Scholarships are for men, not 
for women. You shall have free permis- 
sion to make as many bricks as we do and 
to use our ovens for making them, but you 
must make them without straw. We want 
all that there is in that way for ourselves.” 
It is shocking to have to chronicle such in- 
gratitude, but the memorialists call this 
granting “only one and the least important 
part” of the request made to the university. 





= 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Matrupa HixpMan is lecturing in 
Pennsylvania for the National Prohibition 
Alliance, to large audiences. 

Miss J. A. Oups, daughter of the former 
proprietor of the Minden (Neb.) Bee, is now 
conducting that paper with sterling ability. 


Mrs. Virernta C. Tuompson, the daugh- 
ter of Rev. Alexander Campbell, founder 
of the Campbellite church in this country, 
is post-mistress of Louisville, Keatucky. 


Mrs. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, the widow of 
the martyred President, is daily growing 
weaker, and is not expected to live many 
weeks. Her mind is affected and she can 
not leave her room. 

Mrs. SHEeLron, of Santa Clara County, 
carried the first two hives of bees into Cali- 
fornia in 1853, one of which sold for $150, 
and the countless swarms of bees, tame or 
wild, on the Pacific coast, are said to be the 
product of those two hives. 


Mus. C, M. Graton, of Worcester, Mass., 
has been elected corresponding secretary 
and treasurer of the New England Confer- 
rence society of the Woman’s Missionary 
Society, of the M. E. Church. Mrs. Dwight 
Smith, of Worcester, is one of the manag- 
ers. 

Miss Saran H. Pierce has taken cot- 
tages at Cape May on Jackson street, oppo- 
site the Columbia House, where she will 
have a pleasant home for summer retreat, 
which will be a home indeed, with good 
board at reasonable prices, after the man- 
ner of friends. 

Miss Harriet L. HARRINGTON, of Bos- 
ton Highlands, has just graduated from the 
Michigan University, Ann Arbor. She has 
taken a thorough course in pharmacy, and 
will return to Boston and take the position 
of druggist to the New England Hospital 
and dispensary connected with it. 


Mme. MApELINE Bres passed a success- 
ful examination before the Paris Faculty of 
Medicine, and no one laughed to see her 
gravely maintain her thesis, dressed in a 
loose black robe. Mme. Bres holds the 
rank of officer d’Académie, and is said to 
intend to compete for the place of hospital 
doctor. 

Miss GENEVIEVE WARD will be in Lon- 
don in a few days, fresh from her triumph- 
ant tour in the United States. She hasa 
choice of three or four new plays with which 
to open her season in New York on her re- 
turn in September. One of these plays is 
from a novel by Miss Braddon, aud another 
is by Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 

Miss FLorENcE Koniock has been suc- 
cessful in her ministry in Englewood, II1., 
and she is soon to be rewarded with a new 
church, which is fast approaching comple- 
tion. After the vacation Miss Kollock 
hopes to withdraw from the Blue Island 
work, and concentrate her energies upon 
this important suburb of Chicago. 

Mrs. AAsTaA HANSTEEN, and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Tozopora NIExson of this city, 
late of Norway, are now in Chicago, where 
they met with a hearty welcome from their 
country people. Many of them knew Mrs. 
Hansteen in Norway, and her renowned 
father also. They say she has inherited his 
clear mind and high spirit. The Norwe- 
gian women rejoice that they now have 
some one to speak for their rights, as Mrs. 
Hansteen will. 


Mrs. Jutiana H. Hayes of Baltimore, 
has been a noble pioneer of Woman’s work 
inthe South. She has formed women’s 
fureign missionary societies in most of the 
leading towns and cities, speaking accepta- 
bly in public, and 1s leading the good wo- 
men into the new and pleasant pastures of 
associated work, knowledge of parliamen- 
tary usage, writing of essays, making ad- 
dresses, and presiding over assemblies; all 
of which is done with the grace and tact 
peculiar to the cultivated women of the 
sunny South, 


Miss Mary REARDON was, within a few 
weeks, driven from the schoo) which she 
had been engaged to teach inthe town of 
Essex, State of Massachusetts, and deprived 
of achance to earn an honest livelihood, 
solely because of her religious belief. We 
shall be happy to publish any explanation 
which may be offered us of this very serious 
charge, and we doubt not, so will any of 
our esteemed but silent contemporaries. 
But perhaps the ku klux of Massachusetts 
do not court newspaper inquiry. If so they 
are wise; but what do the Boston papers 
think about it? A similar instance of relig- 
ious bigotry and persecution recently oc- 
curred to a young lady graduate of Boston 
University, who was refused employment a 
a teacher in a number of Massachuset’s 
schools because she is a Universalist. 
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POETRY. 


THOUGHTS OF THE PAST. 








BY WILLIAM NORRIS BURR. 


Would that some fierce, mighty wind, 
toward the Lethean shore, 

Might bear thoughts of evil things— 
Hasty words which I have spoken, 
Promises I’ve made and broken, 
Thoughts uncharitable, unkind, 
Which have lingered in my mind, 

All the Past’s unworthy things— 
From me to return no more. 


Wonld that some sweet, tender spirit, 
Messenger of Mnemosyne, 

Might keep thoughts of lovely things— 
Words which friends to me have spoken, 
Gifts which came as love's fond token, 
Hours when the love of God 
Cheered the darkened way I trod, 

All the Past’s sweet, heavenly things— 
Through the coming days with me. 

— Denver, Colorado. 
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THE SONG OF THE SOWER. 


The farmer stood at the open door, 
Looked north, and south, and east, and west, 
“Good wife, the swallows are back once more, 
Back again to their last year’s nest. 
I'm off to the fields to speed the plow; 
The birds are singing on every bough. 


“The skies are dreaming of summer blue: 
Trees are dreaming of rustling leaves; 
And I have a dream—God make it true!— 
Of standing corn, and of goiden sheaves, 
Of meadows green, and of new-made hay, 
And reapers singing at dawn of day. 
“Call all the boys; we must go a-field, 
To epeed the plow and cast the seed; 
God bless the seed, and make it to yield 
Plenty, both man and beast to feed! 
God biess the seed, and speed the plow, 
For birds are singing on every bough.” 


Then out with his boys the farmer went, 
Into the fields the soft spring morn, 
Sowing the seed with a glad content, 
Singirg, while sowing the good seed-corn, 
“God blees the harrow, and bless the plow, 
The corn, the wheat, and the barley mow!"’ 





_ 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 
BY CHARLES LAMB. 


The frugal snail, with forecast of repose, 
Carries his house with him where’er he goes; 
Peeps out—and if there comes a shower of rain, 
Retreats to his small domicile again. 

Touch but a tip of him, a horn—’tis well— 

He curls up in his sanctuary shell, 

He’s his own landlord, his own tenant; stay 
Long as he will, he dreads no Quarter Day. 
Himself he boards and lodges; both invites 

And feasts himself; sleeps with himself o’ nights. 
He spares the upholsterer trouble to procure 
Chattels; himself is his owe furniture, 

And his sole riches. Wheresoe’er he roam— 
Knock when you will—he’s sure to be at home. 





AFTER THE RAIN. 


I heard a song on the moorland brown, 
When the days grew fair and long; 
Methonght no voice in the noisy town 
Could sing so sweet a song; 

It was but a herd boy, all alone— 
Alone on the showery plain, 

Who sang with a silver trumpet tone, 
“The sunshine follows the rain.”’ 


My thoughts turn back to that April day 
As I pace the city street; 

But the brown, brown moor lies far away 
From the tread of weary feet; 

Yet ever the song rings clear and lond, 
Over and over again, 

Above the din of the restless crowd— 
“The sunshine follows the rain.” 


God knows itis hard to fret and strive 
For the gold that soon is spent; 

It seems sometimes that the sinners thrive, 
While saints are less content! 

But he knows, too, that the clouds will part 
And the hidden path grow plain; 

His angels sing to the doubting heart, 
‘The sunshine follows the rain.” 





WIFE OR DRUDGE. 


“Ten o’clock and the lunch basket not 
ready to take to the field! As usual!” 
grunted Farmer Brewster, as he threw him- 
self into the rocking-chair in the kitchen and 
fanned his flushed face with his straw hat. 
“‘A quarter of an hour wasted, very hkely, 
waiting here. Right in the midst of as fine 
a hay-day as one would wish to see! Now, 
my mother used to have her Junch ready to 





the minute whenever we came for it, and I | 


don’t see why—” 

His jeremiade was checked by the appear- 
ance of his wife, who came out of the pan- 
try tugging along the great lunch-basket, 
almost too heavy for her strength. 

Farmer Brewster was a young man in 
spite of his grumbling. Only twenty-three, 
tall, straight, bealthy, with blue eyes, rosy 
cheeks, fair, curly hair—and handsome face 
when it was not darkened, as now, by a 
scowl of discontent. 

An only son, he had inherited a large and 
handsome farm, clear of mortgage and debt, 
which supplied all the wants of his house- 
hold most liberally and gave him a nice lit- 
tle sum of money to deposit in the bank each 

There was no reason why he should be 
mean, and yet miserly habits were gradual- 
ly growing upon him far faster than he 
knew. 


Nor was there need of grumbling over 
the household arrangements, since the wife 
of his choice was a farmer's daughter who 
knew well how to work, and who had taken 
delight in setting her home in faultless or- 
der when first she came as a bride to the 
pleasant Brewster place. 

The same order reigned still, from garret 
to cellar of the old square house; but Mrs. 
Brewster went through her tasks mechani- 





cally now, or with a nervous haste and hur- 
ry that made them almost unendurable 
sometimes. 

The constant drop of water will wear 
away a stone; and theconstant fault-finding 
in which her husband saw fit to indulge had 
nearly worn the patience, the hope and the 
endurance out of the young wife’s heart. 

The comfort and happiness of that home 
hung upon a thread, which frayed more and 
more, hour by hour, under the pain of un- 
merited blame. 

Yet George Brewster saw nothing of this 
until the morning of which I write. 

‘*There is the lunch and it is exactly five 
minutes past ten,” said Mrs. Brewster, set- 
ting the basket down with some emphasis 
at his feet. ‘‘I was delayed that much with 
the butter. It had to be seen to before the 
sun got too high.” 

‘*My mother always churned before break- 
fast,” observed George, rising slowly to his 
feet. 

His wife said nothing, but the color rose 
hotly in her cheeks, till the lost bloom of 
her girlhood seemed to have come back 
again, and she raised her eyes to his witha 
look that startled him. 

Very handsome eyes they were—soft, 
dark and velvety, with a world of love and 
tenderness in their depths. 

Yet now they met his own coldly and 
sternly, with such au expression that he ex- 
claimed: 

“Good gracious, Letty! You look as if 
you hated me!” 

“I’m afraid I do,” was the astounding re- 
ply. 

And with aswift glance at the clock, Let- 
ty hurried down into the cellar with a knife 
and a pan to make her preparations for din- 
ner for six hungry haymakers. 

“Afraid she hates me! My wife! She 
that was Letty Grover!’’ muttered he to 
himself, in his bewilderment. ‘‘Why, what 
on earth—! She must be going crazy or 
something or other. 

‘‘Letty!” he called at the cellar door. 

“Tt is ten minutes past ten,” she answer- 
ed, from the depths of the cellar. ‘‘If I 
don’t see about the dinner now, it won’t be 
on the table at twelve to the minute, as 
your mother used to have it. I can’t come.” 

‘Well, if this don’t beat all!” said he to 
the maltese-and-white cat who ascended 
from the cellar and rubbed against his legs. 

A shout from the hayfield roused him to 
the recollection of the day’s business. 

He went out and dispensec the treasures 
of his basket among the hungry men, who 
praised Letty’s excellent cooking with every 
mouthful they swallowed. 

“It is enough to make an old bachelor 
like me sit down and cry to eat such rasp- 
berry shortcakes as that,” said Solomon 
Wyse, wiping the crumbs of the feast from 
his lips, before he drank sweet cider from 
the jug. ‘‘Tell you what it is, George, you 
drew a prize when you went courting.” 

‘So he did. And here’s her good health,” 
chimed in another mower, as he took up 
the jug. 

George assented vaguely. 

They were talking of his wife—his wife, 
who was afraid she hated him! 

Never had the two hours between lunch 
and dinner dragged so slowly. 

As he rode round and round the field 
with the sharp rattle of the mowing ma- 
chine he guided in his care, his mind was 
continually busy with Letty’s looks, and 
her words, and his eyes turned often to the 
cream-colored farmhouse, behind whose 
spruce green blinds his wife was busy pre- 
paring dinner. 

“IT used to think how happy I should be 
if I ever persuaded her to come here,” he 
thought. ‘It is two years—why, I declare, 
it is two years this very day that we were 
married! I wonder if she remembers it! 
But it isn’t very likely when she says she 
hates me.” 

Did she remember? Ah, in that very re- 
membrance lay the sting! 

All that morning, while she got breakfast 
at five o’clock, and washed dishes, swept 
the.rooms, made beds, churned butter and 
prepared a hearty lunch for six men, her 
heart turned back to that other morning, 
twenty-four months ago, when the bright- 
eyed country maiden rose at four o’clock to 
complete Ler preparations for her wedding- 
day. 

How good, how kind, how handsome, he 
was then! How his eyes followed her! how 
his love blessed her! 

Was it all her fault that the bloom and 
beauty of life had departed in those two 
years? 

Looking back she could see no day in 
which she had not at least tried to do her 
duty. 

And looking in her glass, she saw how 
the light and glow of youth had passed 
from her face while accomplishing the task 
uncheered by the approval of the man she 
loved. 

“George has kept his color and his good 
looks because his work lies out of doors,” 
she mused, ‘“‘but I have worked in this old 
kitchen until I look old enough to be his 
mother!”—she paused with a bitter laugh— 
“I almost wish I was his mother, then he 
would be suited with what I did!’’ 

Noon came. The twelve o’clock whistle 
sounded sharp and clear from the factory 





in the village a mile away; and before the 
whistle ceased a little figure stepped out on 
the side porch of the Brewster house and 
blew a horn. 

“There’s a woman for you,” said Solo- 
mon Wyse, admiringly. ‘Dinner to the 
minute—and won't it be a good one!” 

The dinner was indeed a success. Every 
dainty of the season and the farm was there, 
skilfully cooked and neatly served or a ta- 
ble in the cool dining-room—a table cover- 
ed with a snowy cloth fresh from its folds, 
and glass and china. 

In the ‘center of the table stood a great 
china bow] full of red roses that perfumed 
the room. Her cheeks were red, her eyes 
shone dark and bright, and her words and 
smiles were ready—for every one save 
George. 

As she sat, grave and silent, at the foot 
of the table, he looked at her wonderingly. 

She wore a dress of silver gray alpaca 
that had been her traveling dress when they 
were married. 

A large white apron with a bib shielded 
the glories of the costume. But why did 
she put it on? Surely, she could not thin« of 
“going visiting” that afternoon, with six 
haymakers to get tea for and the milk of 
eight cows to attend to afterward. 

The question burned upon his tongue as 
he lingered a moment behind the other men. 

But he finally went out without asking 
it. The wife, who was afraid she hated 
him, seemed almost like a stranger, al- 
though she looked so much on this occasion 
like the girl he had married just two years 
ago. 

As George neared the door of the wood- 
shed where the men were lounging away 
the rest of their nooning, he heard his own 
name uttered by Solomon Wyse, in tones 
of anger. 

Involuntarily he stayed his steps. 

“Yes, [knew George froma baby up, 
and I always said he’d make a likely man. 
But I vow it’s a shame tosee how he treats 
that pretty little creature! Such a lunch 
this morning and such a dinner this noon, 
in such a nice, cool room, with the red roses 
and all the rest of it! and she just as pretty 
as a picture, with her red cheeks and bright 
eyes and her wavy bair, and dressed as neat 
as apink, too! And he sittingthere as glum 
as a cross old manof ninety, I was ashamed 
of him,” 

*T’ve heard he does nothing ut find fault 
with her all day long,” said a second voice. 
‘‘My wife says if I threw my mother into 
her teeth, as George does his in Letty’s, 
she’d run away from me before she was a 
day older.” 

‘‘And serve you right,” chimes in a third. 
“‘T’ll tell you what my wife says. She says 
it is confounded mean and small of George 
not to keep @ woman here to help his wife. 
And when I saw the dinner to-day that the 
pretty little thing had got for us, all alone, 
I thought so too. Hang me if I hadn’t 
half a mind to stop here this afternoon and 
help her wash up that great pile ‘of dishes, 
and let the haying go to thunder! It’s 
enough to kill the woman to have all that 
work todo. And George is rich. What 
on earth is he thinking about? But he’ll be 
sorry for this a year or two hence, when 
we have to come here on a different 
errand.” 

‘To carry her out in a coffin,” said Solo- 
mon Wyse. ‘Yes, I suppose it will come 
to that if some of us don’t talk seriously to 
George. She don’t look at all strong now, 
and her hand trembled when she changed 
my plate. It’s a burning shame, and if 
none of you will talk to George about it, I 
will.” 

They moved off to the hayfield, talking as 
they went. 

But when George Brewster joined them 
Solomon Wyse deemed it prudent to defer 
the proposed “‘talking to,” for his brow 
was black as night, and he had no more to 
say to his neighbors now than to his wife 
at the dinner-table. 

This, then, was the way in which they 
spoke about him behind his back! these 
men who labored beside him, and took their 
wages from his hand and pretended to be 
his friends. 

And his wife was afraid she hated him! 

To whom could he turn for comfort— 
from whom could he expect true friendship 
—if she who should have been nearest was 
an enemy in disguise? Lost in a moody 
reverie, he paid little attention to his work. 

And at last, at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, there was a sudden uproar in the hay- 
tield—a tramping of hoofs, a rush of terri- 
fied men, a confusion of voices, and among 
them all George Brewster lying on the 
ground beneath the mowing machine, his 
right arm and right leg broken by the 
wheels, his head cut and bleeding with a 
heavy fall. 

' Meanwhile, Letty, in the cream-colored 
house, had not been idle. 

Tying on a great calico apron in place of 
her white one, she had quietly washed and 
put away the dinner dishes and reduced the 
dining-room to order. 

Tea was easily arranged, since it was to 
consist of cold dishes, with glasses of, milk 
for the men. 

She threw a table-cloth over the whole as 
goon as it was finished, and went up stairs 
inte the spare chamber to pack her trunk. 





Yes, Letty had made up her mind at last. 
She was going away. 

Life had degenerated into slavery, un- 
brightened, as she fancied, by a ray of love. 

“And slavery will support one any- 
where,” thought Letty, as with trembling 
hands she locked and strapped her trunk 
and fastened her few lines to George upon 
the lid. 

At the porch door she paused for one last 
look around the house that might have been 
so happy. 

She did not intend to glance toward the 
hay-field. 

Yet in spite of her resolution, her eyes 
turned that way to single out the tall figure 
that guided the rattling, clicking mowing- 
machine. 

“I wonder if he will miss me a little— 
just at first?” she mused. ‘He can get a 
divorce, if I desert him, and then he can 
marry again. I hope he will be kinder to 
his next wife than he has heen to me!” 

With tears that rose at the thought of 
her successor blinding her eyes, Letty failed 
to see the figure that she sought. 

“Tam foolish to look at him again. I 
have never been more than a housekeeper 
to him from the first,” she thought, stumb- 
ling blindly on toward the gate and open- 
ing it, to find herself in the centre of an ex- 
cited group, 

‘There, don’t ye take on like that!” said 
Solomon Wyse, who came first and saw the 
tears upon her cheeks before she could wipe 
them away. 

“Were you coming out to meet us? We 
were in hopes you didn’t see anything of it. 
It’s a bad accident, but George is so strong 
and hearty that he will be up and around 
again almost before you knowit. We've 
sent Ben Hill off on one of the colts for the 
doctor, and if you'll only tell us where to 
carry him—” 

“Carry him?” repeated Letty. 

Solomon stepped aside. She saw behind 
him a litter roughly made of hay-rakes and 
covered over with coats, and on that litter 
George was lying, pale and bleeding, with 
his eyes closed. 

“Oh, Mr. Wyse, is he dead?” she asked, 
turning even paler than George. 

“Nota bit of it! Worth twelve dozen 
dead men yet! Onlya bit of a break in one 
arm and one leg, and a little knock on the 
head when he fell. The horses didn’t kick, 
and he’ll be all right as so. nas the doctor 
sees him. Shall we take him up stairs, or 
where?” 

“Bring him in here,” said Letty, recover- 
ing herself. 

She led the way into the bedroom on the 
ground floor, and helped to shift the 
maimed figure from the litter to the bed. 

Her soul was dying within her for fear, 
yet not a word passed her lips. 

When the doctor came he found a capable 
nurse, dressed in a dark print, who listened 
intelligently to his directions and promised 
to carry them out faithfully. 

And so it happened that as George 
Brewster returned to life the first words 
that fell upon his ears were uttered by the 
doctor outside the window, as he mounted 
into his gig: 

“Yes, he will do, Mr. Wyse; he will pull 
through nicely if his wife nurses him. And 
she can do so nicely if some of you will send 
some one to take charge of the house. She 
isa woman in a thousand. I hope he knows 
how to value her.” 

The doctor drove away. 

Letty, bending over the bed absorbed in 
the invalid, had not heard him. 

But she plainly heard the faint voice of 
George calling her by name. 

‘What 1s it, dear?” 

‘The doctor is right. You are a woman 
in athousand! I always knew it, Letty, if 
I never said it. So I tell you of it now, be- 
fore I die,” he added, going off into another 
faint. 

It was all that Letty’s sore heart needed. 
Beside the bed of suffering she spent two of 
the happiest months of her life. The first 
act of George Brewster on his recovery 
was to secure help for his wife, so that she 
now has plenty of time to get back her lost 
color and plumpness. They are one in 
heart, as onein name and home now. And 
Solomon Wyse has never seen occasion to 
administer the ‘‘talking to.” 

“Somehow or other,” drawls Solomon, 
‘getting run over by that mowing-machine 
was the making of George Brewster.” - 

And Letty and George think so, too.— 
Lynn Transcript. 
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THE MOSHER OF GOETHE. 


If anything ‘could make the Frankfort 
civilization of the last century seem to that 
of the present time anything but remote, 
it would be the memory of that most amus- 
ing, racy, and delightful woman, the Frau 
Rath (‘‘Lady Councillor”) Goethe, mother 
of the poet. The second book on our list, 
by the late Mr. Alfred 8. Gibbs, is much 
more than a translation, much more than a 
selection of letters. It is so copious in its 
information, so varied in the sources from 
which it is drawn, and so ample and care- 
ful in its annotation, that it really surpasses 
any of the separate German books from 
which it was drawn; and it awakens real 
regret for the early death of the young Am- 
erican scholar who here made so admirable 








an entrance into literature. It is not too 
much to say that through the acquaintance 
which it gives with Goethe’s mother, we 
obtain of the poet himself more familiar 
and life-like glimpses than have come to us 
in any other way. 

Readers of Bettina Brentano will remem- 
ber that we owe to her fortunate conversa- 
tions with Goethe’s mother the best record 
preserved of the opening scene of the 
poet’s history—the precarious beginning of 
his mortal career. She thus writes, the 
translation also being her own: 

The bed in which your mother brought 
you forth had blue checkered hangings. 
She was then seventeen [eighteen] years 
old, and one year mapeel; Tavcuned she 
remarked you would always remain young, 
and your heart would never become old: 
since you had the youth of your mother 
into the bargain. Three days did you con- 
sider about it before you entered the world, 
and caused your mother heavy hours. 
Through anger that necessity had driven 
you from your nature-home, and through 
the ill-treatment of the midwife, you ap- 

ared quite black, and without sign of 

ife. They laid you in a butcher's tray, and 
bathed the pit of your heart with wine, 
quite despairing of your existence. Your 
grandmother stood beside the bed. When 
you first opened your eyes she exclaimed, 
“Daughter, he lives!” ‘Then awoke my 
maternal heart, and lived since then in con- 
tinual enthusiasm to this very hour,” said 
your mother to me in her seventy-seventh 
year. (‘‘Goethe’s Mother,” Introd. p. 
xxiv. 

The further conversations of the Frau 
Rath with Bettina have given to most Eng- 
lish speaking readers the best impression 
of the elder lady, and are so charming that 
it seems almost cruel in the present volume 
to give us in return the Frau Rath’s lively 
sketches of her young visitor, whom she 
seems to have valued us an unfailing audi- 
tor, but otherwise to have regarded as a sort 
of lively young mosquito, who was always 
pestering Goethe, and must be brushed 
away as far as possible. She writes to 
Goethe's wife: 

So the little Brentano has at last had her 
wish, and seen Goethe. J believe, in the 
opposite case, she would jaave gone mad. 
For I never saw the like. She wanted to 
disguise herself asa boy, and run on foot to 
Weimar. Last winter I was often really 
anxious about the maiden. Thank heaven, 
she has at last had her wish in a proper 
manner.” (p. 226.) 

Thus intolerant in all ages have been the 
mothers and wives of poets in respect to 
the ecstasies of girlish adorers! 

There is evident in every page of this 
book that hearty correspondence of tem- 
perament between Goethe and his mother 
which can never be better stated than he 
himself has put it, in well-known words: 

‘Vom Vater hab’ ich die Starur, 
Des Lebens ernses Fubren; 
Von Mutterchen die Frohnatar, 
Die Lust zu fabuliren.”’ 
Viehoff, one of his German biographers, 
has well pointed out that the poet got the 
freshness, the humor, the feeling of his life 
from the mother; and from.the father his 
methodical and laborious ways, and the 
gravity shown in his later life. Goethe 
recognizes this fully when he sends the 
young Fritz von Stein to Frankfort in 1785, 
consigning him to the Frau Rath, and writes 
to him: 

Greet my mother and relate to her a great 
deal. As she is not so grave as I am, thou 
wilt fare better with her. (p. 123.) 

A month later, when the boy has returned, 
Goethe writes of him to the Frau von Stein: 

He is merrier than ever before. He has 
in Frankfort first rightly learned to know 
freedom, and my mother has first fully 
taught him tbe philosophy of a cheerful 
life. hou wilt be astonished to see how 
he is improved in every respect. (p. 133.) 

What were the Frau Rath’s conceptions 
of freedom for young people can hardly be 
forgotten by those who have read Bettina’s 
account of a certain incident, or have seen 
the historic pump in the court yard of the 
Goethe-House at Frankfort, and have heard 
on the spot the story of the two young 
princesses of Mecklenburg. They were 
two nieces of Queen Charlotte, of England, 
who were assigned to this house as guests 
during the coronation of the Emperor in 
1790. The young girls, delighted at being 
freed from court etiquette, and overflowing 
with jubilant spirits, seized upon the pump 
handle soon after their arrival and insisted 
on pumping without limit. The horror- 
stricken governess restrained them, and 
they appealed to their hostess, who at once 
settled the matter by pushing the governess 
into the door of her own apartment, and 
turning the key on her. 

There is not to be found in the whole 
range of blography a more charming pic- 
ture of a sunny and vigorous old age than 
that contained in this volume. The hospi- 
table lady declares in one of her letters that 
no visitor ever went away from her house 
exceps with kindly feelings towards her: 

True, I have the grace from God that as 
yet no living soul has ever left me dissatis- 
fied, of whatever rank, age, or sex. I love 
human-kind, and old and young feel it. I 
go without pretension through the world, 
and that pleases all earth’s sons and daugh- 
ters.” (p. 185.) 

But the truth is that for Goethe’s mother 
no pretensions were needed; she could 
claim nothing higher than she had. During 
one of the Frankfort fairs, when many 
strangers visited her, she writes: 
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der Adeliche [in Wieland’s poem] came 
upon in a cavern, who lived solely by this, 
that the spirits brought him so much good 
uews of his grandson Hector. What life- 
balsam 1 bave again received just during 
the present fair! (p. 115.) 

Yet the most charming aspect of her 
character is not the social brilliancy and an- 
imation which delighted everybody, but 
rather the way in which her joyous nature 
made her almost as happy during the long, 
dull epochs when no interesting strangers 
came to Frankfort, and she dwelt almost 
wholly alone. Thus, she writes to her son 
in November, 1786: 

Of my inner and outer life here follows 
anexact and faithful description. My life 
flows quietly on like a clear brook. Disquiet 
and commotion were never agreeable to me, 
and I thank Providence for my days. To 
thousands such a life would seem monot- 
onous, but not to me; the quieter my body 
is, the more active in me are my thinking 
powers. Thus I can pass the livelong day 
entirely alone, wonder that it is evening, 
and be as happy as a goddess; and one 
needs not in this world more than to be 
happy and contented. (p. 146.) 

Yet this was the woman who would sing, 
in the midst of a gay company, her son’s 
songs, especially that in ‘‘Faust,” ‘Es war 
einmal ein Kénig.” In singing it she would 
arrange her companions round her fora 
chorus, and at the conclusion would lay her 
hand on her heart and say, ‘‘Den hab’ ich 
geboren”—-‘‘He is my son!” (p. 263.) 

In her last years, when suffering under 
infirmities, she once said to a visit:r: 

Yesterday I could stand mowed no longer. 
I gave myself a good scolding and said: 
‘Ay, art hen not ashamed of thyself, old 
Rithin [councilloress}? Thou hast had 
good days enough, and Wolfgang besides, 
and now when the evil days come thou 
shouldst make the best of them, and not 
pull such a wry face. What does it mean 
that thou art so impatient and mage re 
when the blessed God lays a cross on thee? 
Dost thou want, then, to walk upon roses 
for ever, and art ~ the goal, over seventy 
years old?” Look you, this is what I said 
to myself, and directly there set in an im- 
provement, and I grew better because I was 
no longer so naughty.” (p. 237-8.) 

The mother of Goethe died September 
13, 1808, in her seventy-eighth year, and 
her son wrote of her to Zelter: 

She led a strong, hearty life in the Old 
Testament fear of God, and full of trust in 
the unchangeable God of the pom and 
the family; and when she herself announc- 
ed her own death, gave orders for her fune- 
ral with such accuracy that the kind of 
wine and the size of the cracknels for the 
refreshment of the attendants were precise- 
ly determined.” (p. 220.) 

—The Nation. 
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SHALL WOMEN SPEAK IN OUK CHURCHES! 

Among the churches of the Interior and 
the West, the question is answering itself. 
The logic of events leaves only one reply. 
Necessity knows no law. We have hun- 
dreds of churches, the membership of each 
of which is not more than two or three 
dozens. We have not far from ascore in 
which, when the brotherhood vote, there is 
always aunanimity. For the brotherhood 
numbers precisely—one. In our churches, 
generally, the female membership is double, 
if not triple or quadruple, the male. And 
often each woman is worth two of the men. 
To suppress the sisterhood in such a church 
and depend on the brethren—or the brother 
—to sustain the prayer-meeting. would be 
like leaving the organ-bellows idie, and 
expecting the rattling of the keys to make 
the music. But, while a clear necessity is 
seen here, there is an undertone of ques- 
tioning, and, with many, of something de- 
cidedly more emphatic than a question. Is 
it scriptural? Does Paul allow it? So 
consciences are burdened, or, at least, per- 
plexed; and many a good woman sees the 
apostle, in imagination, shaking his finger, 
while he, being dead, yet speaketh: ‘‘Let 
your women keep silent in the churches;” 
“I suffer not a woman to speak;” Is he 
really as peremptory in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in the United States, as in the first 
century, in the East? 

The only references to this matter, in the 
New Testament, are in the first letter to the 
Corinthians (1 Cor. xiv: 34, 35) and the 
first to Timothy (1 Tim, ii: 11, 15.) Now 
Corinth, lying in AchaihK, was, as a Grecian 
city, thoroughly dominated by Grecian 
customs and ideas, And Timothy was la- 
boring with churches just across the Aigean 
sea, a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
miles from Corinth and Athens. That re- 
gion was hardly less pervaded by the Greek 
civilization and social life than Achaia it- 
self. Grecian colonies abounded along its 
coast, and Grecian usages in domestic life 
and the relations of the sexes, everywhere 
bore sway. Now, nothing is more certain 
in regard to these usages than that they re- 
duced women, as nearly as might be, to a 
cipher. The German scholar, Becker, has 
gathered from the extant Greek classics, 
and presented in his ‘‘Charikles,” the evi- 
dence of this in abundance. In the Homeric, 
or mythic age, woman would seem to have 
been respected and honored. But later, in 
the historic period, she was regarded as of 
& lower order of being. The only virtues 
which she was thought capable were those 








the family of her own parents. Within the 
house she was almost exclusively confined 
to the gynaconitis o1 female apartments. 
The husband lived more abroad than at 
home; and when at home was in the less 
secluded rooms of the house. As an illus- 
tration of these domestic usages, after the 
battle of Chaeronea, when all Athens was 
in a fever of excitement to learn the news, 
no woman dared venture beyond the thresh- 
old of her own home. A law of Syracuse 
(a city settled by colonists from Corinth) 
forbade a free woman to appear out of 
doors after sunset, without an attendant. 
A wife at Athens was forbidden by custom 
to eat with her husband in the presence of 
guests. The education of girls wa8 in only 
the mereat rudiments. In a perfectly won- 
derful race of men, at Athens, not a single 
native woman attained any distinction. 
Aspasia was a native of Miletus and Sappho 
of the island of Lesbos. 

There were women in the Grecian cities 
who enjoyed the largest liberty, and at- 
tained a finished culture. They were the 
hetaerae, so called. Being of foreign birth, 
they had come to Athens and Sparta as ad- 
venturers. Having no regard for conven- 
tionalities, they relied, in these great intel- 
lectual centers, on their intellect and wit as 
a means of success in life. They bore, 
with good right, the reputation of courte- 
sans. Noone of them but Aspasia, with 
her commanding talents and high position, 
as the favorite of Pericles, had any social 
recognition. 

It is perfectly evident then, first, that 
respectable women were held in most rigid 
seclusion, never expected to be heard, if 
even seen, in any public assembly; and 
second, that the only class who broke over 
this seclusion were notorious and unrecog- 
nized. The reason then for which Paul 
forbade Christian women, in the Grecian 
cities, to be heard in the churches is plain. 
It would have shadowed their good name. 
A heathen, in Corinth, or in Ephesus, who 
looked in upon the congregation, or heard 
of such an innovation, would have been 
prompt with his irony, ‘‘Ah, yes, I see the 
sort of women these Christians have among 
them! Lovely characters!” No good that 
they could do with their words would 
counterbalance the evil of such scandal as 
this. 

It is pleaded by some that the apostle, in 
the letter to Timothy, referring to Eve as 
created after Adam and sinning before him, 
seems to have founded his injunction of 
silence on the relation of the sexes that lay 
back of Grecian customs, and would hold 
to the end of time. But he evidently brings 
that in as rather an illustration than a 
groundwork of this precept. It is as where 
he asks (1 Cor. xi: 14) if nature herself does 
not teach that long hair is a shame to a man. 
But in our time, we feel that the white 
locks of an octogenarian, falling over his 
shoulders, are anything but a disgrace. 

The relative position, the attainments, 
the influences and the capacity of women 
to speak to edification in a social religious 
gathering, are all—thanks tothe religion 
that Paul preached—utterly revolutionized 
since his day. And no stigma or suspicion 
now attaches to the exercise of her Chris- 
tian liberty. The immense amount of our 
cultured female talent, with young ladies, 
in thousands, graduating from our colleges 
and higher seminaries every year, must be 
allowed a large and expanding sphere. It 
will not follow that they are to be pastors— 
though deaconesses they well may be, and, 
in many of our churches, already are. But 
we might as well crowd back a full-grown 
eagle into the egg-shell, as to remand our 
wives and daughters to the silence of the 
Christian women of Greece. —The Advance.- 

KINDERGARTEN. 

In New York and Philadelphia, charity 
kindergartens have been started and carried 
on for two years by a subscription of the 
members of churches, who give a room for 
the children of their neighborhood, irrespec- 
tive of Cenominational name. An eminent 
success has attended that of the Anthon Me- 
morial Church of New York. Mrs. Kraus 
and Miss Peabody at different times ad- 
dressed the ladies of that church; and Mr. 
Newton, the rector, followed it up by dis- 
tributing freely kindergarten tracts, which 
any one can procure by sending five cents 
to E. Steiger, 25 Park place, New York. At | 
the end of the year, rather in the spring of 
1878, he asked his people assemb'ed who 
would subscribe for a charity kindergarten. 
Eight hundred dollars was at once sub- 
scribed; and half a dozen young ladies vol- 
unteered to assist a kindergartner trained by 
Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, to whom $600 was paid. 
The next year $900 was subscribed, and 
some other ladies sent in a substantial din- 
ner for the children. We trust this kinder- 
garten will prove a model for church work 
universally. Nothing done for the poor has 
such gracious effect or gives such promise. 
—Barnard’s Journal. 











Be Wise and Happy. 

If you will stop all your extravagant and 
lene notions in doctoring yourself and 
families with expensive. doctors or humbug 
cure alls, that do harm always, and use only 





another column.—Press. 
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Wherever you go, take one of our sparkling collec- 
tions of the best Songs, or the best Instrumental 
music. All are choice collections, and will be inval- 
uable for amusements on dull days, at evening enter- 
tainments, and at all hours of leisure. 





EMS OF ENGLISH SONG. . $2.50 
Enlarged and improved. Great favorite. 
80 grand songs. 


UNSHINE OF SONG. a 
All brightness. 68 Songs. 


EMS OF STRAUSS. . « $2.50 
Music always new and inspiring. Dance to it. 


EMS OF THE DANCE. + $2.50 
Great variety. Dance also to this. 


EMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. . $2.50 
168 of the sweetest ballads ever made. 


$2.50 


Also many other books. Send for List! 
Books mailed to any address for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston. 

An eminent American clergyman, 
writing from London, says of FRANCES 
POWER COBBE’S new book on the 
“DUTIES OF WOMEN”: “It is the pro- 
foundest, wisest, purest, noblest book, 
in principle, aim, and tone, yet written 
upon the True Position of Woman in So- 
ciety. It should be circulated far and 
wide among all classes of our country- 
women. It should become the ‘Hand- 
Book’ and Vade-Mecum of young Am- 
erican girls.” 





Author's American Edition. Cloth. 12mo 
PRICE $1 00. 





For sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


No. 5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girls at Chauncy Hall School. 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 





Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and deske 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
full confinement of school. Manyof the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 


The Special BUSINESS COURSE mects the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 


Catalogues giving full particulars can be had at the 
office of this paper or at the school. 


WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The thirty.second Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6, 1881,in the new college building. 
Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospi- 
tal, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthope- 
dic Hospitais. Seog Conse of Lectures, Practical 
Demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 
for expense of material) to all matriculants of the 
year. For further information address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., M. D., 
North College Avenue and 2ist Street, Philadelphia. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SH=ZES 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges. 

The lectures of the seventh yeas October 8, 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. his Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to es 
apreliminary examination and to furnish a three 

ears’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the lature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


Dean. 
I, T. TALBO’, M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. ly 


$5 fp, $20 esi cane ca 
ec. 

















By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated b 
Prof. R. B. ANDERSON, with a Biograph ooh 
os of Bjornson and a fine portrait. 16mo. 
The first volume of an authorized American edi- 

tion of the novels of this eminent Norwegian writer. 

zoet, hadesees aos’ it: “It sents made a 

‘ound im ion, estab! reputation 

at home and abroad. not only on account of the sim- 

ple and Garant Pet. but for the short, direct, 

pithy, saga style in which it was written.” 


Friends: A Duet. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,”’ In," etc. Ina new and at 
tractive style of binding. $1.25. 

Every new story by Miss Phelps extends her 
utation, and adds to the army of her readers and ad- 
mirers. “Friends” will be found one of the most in- 
tevestlag and noteworthy stories she has yet written, 
and will doubtless be in great demand for summer 


The Theistic Argument as af- 


fected by Recent Theories, 


By J, L. DIMAN, late Professor of History at Brown 
niversity. Edited by Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, 
of Yale College. 8vo. $2.00. 

Animportant work, discu with great ability 
and remarkable candor the theories of Darwin, Spen- 
eer, Huxley, and other writers of eminence, whose 
views have gained wide currency, and whose systems 
are regarded as more or less to the 
ape x apersonal God. The v as reasoning 
is clo in language of great p on and beauty. 


England Without and Within. 


By RICHARD GRANT WHITE, author of “Words 
and their Uses,” ““Every-day English,” etc, $2.00 
This book includes. beside other papers, the ad- 

mirable essays on salient features of Englisn life, 

character, and soolety which have recently a 

in the Adantic Monthly. 

jer poe observation, and is so attractively written, 

~ t cannot fail to instruct and charm a multitude 
of readers. 


The Philosophy of Carlyle. 
By EDWIN D. MEAD. ivol.,16mo. $1.00. 

This thoughtful book will recall the public atten- 
tion from the unfortunate “Reminiscences” of Car- 
lyle to those works of his which have long and justly 
been accounted classics and epoch-making books. 
It is a careful, thorough survey of Carlyle’s career as 
awriter, in order to estimate justly his rank, charac- 
teristics, and value as a thinker. It will be read with 
saeeuest and gratitude by all who admire Carlyle’s 
genius. 


A Gentleman of Leisure, 

A Novel, by EDGAR FAWCETT, author of “A 
Hopeless Case.’ ‘‘Little Classic” style. $1.00. 
Mr, Fawcett’s excellent novel, “A Hopeless Case,” 

attracted no little attention last summer by the fresh 

and pleasing Lap it told, and by its en; style. 

“A Gentleman of Leisure” is a story of equal inter- 

est, and will be a favorite book at seaside and coun- 

try resorts this season. 


Longfellow Leaflets. 
Selections from the works of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Wita illustrations. 12mo. 50 cents. 
These “Leaflets” comprise short poems and prose 
assages from Longfellow’s writings. They are 
und in a pamphlet, and are also put up in a box in 
single leaves for distribution and use in schools. 


These books are for sale by ali booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish 
ers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.. 
Boston. 


THE STORY 





——OoO? THE—— 


MANUSCRIPTS 


REV. GEO. E. MERRILL. 


Illustrated with fac-similes of the various New Tes- 
tament Manuscripts. 


Price, . . $1.00, 


SHAKESPEARE 
Birthday EBook, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PLAIN, . 75. GILT, . 9%. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


So as by Fire. 


By MARGARET SYDNEY. Author of “Five Lit- 
tle Peppers.” 12mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 
This bright story is brimfall of life and written in 
a style both elastic and vigorous, It will be found 
thoroughly interesting and admirably adapted to 
Sunday schools. 


Choice New Books. 


UNCLE MARK’S AMARANTGS. By Annie G. 





Hale cscs cccvcccccceccccccccecescce Coccccece 1.50 
FOR MACK’S SAKE. ByS. J. Burke........ 1,25 
HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Harriet 

D. Slidell Mackenzie. .....-+scssceseeevecess 1.50 
THE ONLY WAY OUT. By Mrs. Jennie F. 

Willing......ccsececccsecccecerecs ecccecccce 1.00 
SOME CURIOUS SCHOOLS, Various Authors 1.00 
NEXT THINGS. By Pansy......-ccssceeveses 1.00 


MRS. HARPER'S AWAKENING. By Pansy. 1.00 
TWO YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. By Mrs. 


Phasd. BR, TEMES. 000 cccs cece coccesccccccoce 1.50 
SO AS BY FIRE. By Margaret Sidaey........ 1.25 
THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. By 

Rev. G. E. Merrill........ iced shh0beseeeeds 1.00 


DAVID LIVINGSTON. By John 8S. Roberts.. 1.50 
PRINCE AND PAGE. By Miss Charlotte M. 
Yonge. .o.. ccccsccccessccccs <eccccceocoee eee 1.25 
LITTLE DUKE. By Miss Charlotte M. Yonge 1.25 
GOLDEN DEEDS. My Miss Charlotte M. 
TVORGO. 0000000 covecccecsesseccctcoccsocesves 1.3 
SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY TEXT BOOK.. 90 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS 


32 FRANELIN STRBET, BOSTON. 


This latest contribution of Miss Perry to American 

literature includes ten of her cholewt 

which the loves and lovers of New England are por- 

with and insight. These are 

tten ina ene, animated manner, with felicitous 

bits of description, subtle interpretations of femi- 

nine natare, and with natural and pleasing, though 

pay ae denouements. It be 

that Mr. E. P. Whipple of Mine as “one 

of the most wholesome forces in our female 

ture." The Parivian has demanded of her “a 

American novel than any woman bas given us yet.”” 

The Boston Transcript says that “her prose is 

as charming as her poetry, which is saying a great 


A Lesson in Love. 


The second vol x 
esi. ame of the Round-Robia Series. 


ish for a moment to the turni “ad 
The Alliance callsit: “The mom Sg ys ee 


A Nameless Nobleman. 

The initial volume of the Round-Robin Series. $1. 
In New York the Times call it “ ” th 
Tribune, “An in and lively stent” the Ian. 

au 





ald, “Clever, no matter who be the w 

Evening Post, “It has abundant interest tor the sade 

er;" the Mail, “‘A fresher, sweeter, more delightful 

SE raat acter ae a aeay ge Geaphl 

been published for along time.” — 
The Georgians, 


1. A brilliant novel of Southern charae- 
tes in which incidents and at 


admiring 
astonishment and most respectful prefer The 
third Round Robin novel. 
WHITE IDE BOOKS. 
, NEW ENGLAND. 

MARITIME PROVINCES. MIDDLE STATES. 

One volume for the peaks and cascades, 
ravines of New Hampshire. One tor the 
rine scerery and quaint cities of the sea- 
board. One for the scenic beauties and romantic an- 
tiquities of New Hngland, One for the beaches, 

es, and mountains, and the noble cities of New 

York and Pennsylvania. These books contain scores 
of maps; vivid descriptions of the ’ 
and poo of each locality; lists of ho at 
point, with their prices and locations; accounts of 
routes of travel by sea and land; choice quotations 
from hundreds of favorite authors, referring to 
jal localities, and no end of other items, to min 
to the comfort, satisfaction and tenment of the 
traveller. The volumes are bound in flexible red 
oe ons each contains from 40® to 600 pages. Priee 


-50 eac! 
“Fortunately we have now a guide-book library, 
which, as far as it extends, is ovay whit as good as 
Baedeker. Clearness and compactness, the two lesser 
requisites, have been attained. As for accuracy, the 
amount ot work ne We oe yy + been —— 

mous. To say are 

American books of the sort would be eB A ~ 4 
there is no comparigon to be them 
their predecessors.""—The Independent. ‘“The White 
Mountains and Lake Winnepesaukee are more fasci- 
nating yi J in the ; t that : +) trav- 
el-volume sheds upon them.’’— copal Register. 
“al r.in plan and workmasship 

book is as perfect a thing of its kind as could well 
be produced. It is cae indis le to all who 
visit or sojourn among White Mount 
gregationalist. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
REMOVAL. 


Lee and Shepard have removed to chambers over 
the store recently occupied by them, corner of Frank- 
lin and Hawley streets. Entrance at No. 4" Frank- 
lin street. 


FE 








JUST READY. 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S EDITION 


——OF THE—— 


REVISED VERSION 


——OF THE—— 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


Being an accurate reprint of the authorized Oxford 
Edition. Printed from new long primer tree with 
marginal notes and references, and bound a hand- 
some English cloth. The best edition in the market 


for the price. 
$1.00 RETAIL. 
Other styles of binding will be ready in afew 


days. Liberal terms for quantities with or without 
imprint. 





Handbook of Punctuation. 


By MARSHALL T. BIGELOW, Corrector at Uni- 
pe Press, Cambriage, Mass. Cloth. Price 
cents, 

This work is intended to give plain and prastical 
rules for compositors, proof-readers, authors, teach- 
ers, pupils in coll and schools, and business men, 
which should be brief enough to be readily kept in 
~ and simple enough to be readily comprehend- 





INSECTS. 


How to Catch and How to Prepare 
them for the Cabinet, 


Comprising a Msnual of Instruction for the Field 
Naturalist. 


By WALTER P. MANTON. [Iilustrated. Cloth. 


ce 50 cents. 

This little book is designed to furnish the nner 
in the D my ey parts of Entomology with reliable in- 
formation in a cheap form, and to waken a love for 
Nature and a closer study into her works. 





TAXIDERMY 
WITHOUT A TEACHER. 
Comprising a Complete Manual of Instruction for 

Preserving Birds and Animais. 


reparing and Zz 
With a chapter on Hunting and Hygiene. With in- 
structions for collecting and gz Eggs and In- 


sects, and a number of valuable receipts. 
By WALTER P. MANTON. 
Illustrated. Price 50 cents. 


The author's idea has been to furnish ac 
reliable 


handbook on Taxidermy, with a . 
and he guarantees success to the learner who fully 
carries out the directions embodied herein. 





For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail on re~ 
ceipt of price. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 





41 Franklin Street. . (Up Stairs.) 
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containing remittances, and relating to the 
departmen , must be 
Sodececareease “genlees faces 














Let- 

. O. money orders be sent at our risk. 

ah SF By. yh Aad will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the is a sufficient receipt of 
he first moe eciption, e change of date printed on 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This ch 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 


purpose. 
Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 


on of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








ASSASSINATION OF THE PRESIDENT. 

The assassination of President Garfield 
by a disappointed office-seeker is a fitting 
culmination of the ignoble struggle of fac- 
tions over the spoils of office, which has 
rent in twain the unity of the Republican 
party. 

It would be unfair to the stalwart friends 
of Mr. Conkling to hold them directly re- 
sponsible for this shocking event. But, af- 
ter all, is there not a real analogy between 
the conduct of the New York Senators, 
who sought by resignation and reélection 
to inflict political ruin on the President be- 
cause they were refused the patronage of 
the New York custom-house, and the con- 
duct of the wretched man who has sought 
by assassination to inflict physical death 
upon the President because he was refused 
a consulate? In both cases the rightful 
prerogatives of the Executive have been as- 
sailed. 

Whatever may be said of the merits of 
the controversy, it cannot be denied that 
the attack upon the President grew out of 
the present degrading system of official ap- 
pointments and removals. If the consulate 
to Marseilles and every other office at the 
disposal of the government could have been 
awarded only to a candidate who had pass- 
ed aproper examination before a non-parti- 
san board of examiners, this semi-insane as- 
pirant would not have mistaken disappoint- 
ment for wrong,and revenge for patriotism, 
nor would he have wreaked his malice 
upon the chief magistrate of the nation. 

Whatever may be the result, the spoils 
system is responsible. H. B. B. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS AT HARVARD. 

The grand oration delivered by Wendell 
Phillips before the Phi Beta Kappa society, 
of Harvard College, on Thursday, June 30, 
was the topic upon everybody’s lips, when 
it was temporarily displaced by the appall- 
ing tragedy of the President’s assassination. 
Temporarily only, for the principles so 
clearly enunciated could not be sé promi- 
nently announced in such a presence with- 
out awakening wide-spread thought and 
discussion. Next week we shall print Mr. 
Phillips’ oration in full. H. B. B. 
> 

A SEXMON TO WIVES. 

Under the above head Mrs. C. F. Wilder, 
in the Central Christian Advocate, addresses 
a sermon to wives based on the text: 
‘Wives, submit yourselves unto your own 
husbands;” ‘‘Wives, be in subjection to 
your own husbands.” She endeavors to en- 
force the idea of her texts, viz. : the subjec- 
tion of the wife, and the consequent rule of 
the husband. She thinks women do not 
like it, and says: 

I have been looking the Bible through to 
find what I could tostrengthen you in these 
impressions. In the New Testament, wher- 
ever I turned, I find these same thoughts 
reiterated with only stronger assertions 
added. So I turned back to Solomon, think. 
ing he ought to know about women and 
wives if any old worthy ever knew, and I 
find nothing there to help you. Even the 
New Version does not help, but firmly as- 
serts that the ‘‘husband is the head of the 
wife, even as Christ 1s the head of the 
church. Therefore as the church is subject 
unto Christ, so let wives be to their own 
husbands in everything.” 

This last word covers so much that even 
Mrs. Wilder tries to mitigate the effect of it 
by explaining that the submission is ‘‘not 
the submission of a slave to her master, 
but a submission such as a man of good 
sense and good principles knows it becomes 
him to receive and which a loving wife will 
yield with pleasure.” 

But that mitigating expression leaves one 
still in doubt as to what submission ‘‘a man 
of good sense and good principles knows it 
becomes him to receive” or what he can ex- 
pect or require from another person of good 
principles and good sense. 

It seems pitiful that a woman should 
refer to such a dissolute sinner as Solomon, 
to learn what is proper and right between a 
husband and wife. After endeavoring to 
enforce the lesson 0. obedience on the part 
of wives, Mrs. Wilder says: 

Throughout the Bible a wife in whom 
her husbard can safely trust is spoken of 














in exalted terms. Her oh ge ale 
nD 


ken of as consisting gality, clean- 
liness, chastity, industry and submission, 
this last virtue seeming to be in God’s sight 
the chief. 

Are not all these virtues valuable in .a 
husband as in a wife? Ina man as well as 
ina woman? Mrs, Wilder says: 

When a woman chooses her life compan- 
ion she selects one whom she can honor. 
Above all things she delights in a man whom 
she can thoroughly h nor, and yet the first 
thing she tries to do isto make him con- 
temptible in her own eyes and in the eyes 
of all her world. The desire to rule is the 
besetting sin of Woman, and contrary to 
the design of God in our creation. Of all 
contemptible creatures a hen-pecked hus- 
band is the most to be despised, and where 
a woman rules the family that is what the 
nominal ‘‘head” is. 

Mrs. Wilder should read ‘‘The rooster 
pecked wife,” by Eliza Sproat Turner, and 
add another lesson. It might appear that 
every adult person ruled over, and who sub- 
mits to be ruled over, is ‘‘contemptible.” 
Mrs. Wilder says: 

There is nothing that will so quickly 
smother a husband’s love as a domineering 
and willful spirit in his wife. 

But she does not see that the love of a 
wife is smothered by the very same things. 
Isa domineering and willful spirit in her 
husband pleasant to his wife? She says: 

A woman cannot keep her husband’s love 
by an independence of spirit, an extrava- 
gance of dress, untidy ways in her home, 
neglect of her children, fretfulness and fault 
finding. 

Will not the same traits in a husband 
equally cost the husband his wife’s love? Is 
that so bad in a wife, which is not equally 
bad ina husband? Mrs. Wilder goes on in 
her effort to reconcile women to a position 
of submission, and acvises them not even 
when ill to speak of it, or to expect sympa- 
thy at such times. She says: 

A man cannot realize how many ill-feel- 
ing days a house-mother has, and if we told 
him in the most graphic language, every 
time we met him, still he would only get a 
faint realization of the truth, We know 
what strong language he uses for the slight- 
est ache or ill, so when we use our strongest 
words he thinks the pain no greater than 
what he has lived through! So, my be- 
loved sisters, the best course for us is, when 
feeling badly, speak only to God. The 
close confinement of the home, the routine 
of our work, the constant care and worry 
of children, servants and visitors. the hard 
work of so many hours out of the twenty- 
four, the petty economizing, the hunger for 
mental food for which we find no time to 
partake, the life of repression and self-de- 
pial which most of women lead, no one can 
understand only those who experience the 
same; so where is the use in wasting breath 
and time trying to explain the causes of our 
pain, or in speaking of the pain itself?.. . 
Cease to expect to be petted and humored 
like a child when you feel ill. Of course it 
comes unpleasantly to pass from poetry 
straight to prose, but life with most of us 
is plainest of prose. Take your lite just as 
Gou gives it to you and make it as beautiful 
as youcan. And all the little jars and per- 
plexities and annoyances of domestic life 
take right to Jesus—and to him alone—as 
your soul’s most familiar friend. 

One reads with real sorrow such a ser- 
mon to wives. It chills and hurts not only 
the women already married, but the young 
women who are to be wives. No doubt 
there are many wives living ‘‘repressed 
lives” in obedience to husbands who think 
they rule by ‘divine right;’ women who 
live on without sympathy, and who have 
only the ’‘prose” of life. Not the less is it 
a great loss and a great pity. Nvu mortal 
can look forward to it with satisfaction. It 
may be accepted under a mistaken sense of 
duty, and endured as a punishment for the 
sin of Eve. But those whose eyes have 
been opened to a ‘‘knowledge of good and 
evil” know that no human being was ever 
intended for such a life. 

Already there are many homes where hus- 
band and wife are equals, where neither 
claims authority or expects submission, 
where joys and sorrows are shared, so that 
the one is increased, the other lightened; 
where common interests are discussed and 
considered, and the reason and judgment 
and wisdom of both are united to ascertain 
and select the wisest and best course. In 
such a home the right of sex domination is 
never thought of. There is a permanent 
partnership of equals, with reciprocal rights 
and duties. There is no ‘‘repressed” life. 
Poetry mingles with the inevitable prose. 
“Call no man master upon earth” is the 
motto, and the Golden Rule is the rule 
for both. That rule overtops every other. 
An appeal to it will banish the theory of 
subjection of wives. L. 8. 

77> o——____—- 


CHASTITY AND POLITICS. 


The charge of adultery recently made 
against ex-Senator Platt, has been refused 
publication by the New York Tvibune, on 
the ground that the fact should have no 
bearing on the question of his reélection 
as Senator. We quote the words of the 
Tribune, so as to do no injustice: 

A scandalous story affecting the private 
characier of a prominent politician of this 
State was reported on the streets here and 
in Albany yesterday, and full particulars 
were telegraphed to this paper, which we 
decline to print. We think we know news 
when we see it, but we have our own ideas 
as to the propriety of using scandal as a | 
political weapon. Our disagreement with 





this gentleman is exclusively on public 
grounds, and if assaults are to be made 
upon his nae reputation we prefer that 
they should appear in some other paper 
than the Tridune. 

The Springfield Repudlican makes the 
following admirable comment on the above: 

There is only one conclusion to be drawn 
logically from this statement, and that is 
that a man’s reputation for chastity has no 
proper bearing on his fitness to represent 
the State of New York in the United States 
Senate. The ican dissents totally 
and decidedly from any such doctrine in 
morals or in journalism. The Trilune’s 
difference with Mr. Platt may be ‘‘exclu- 
sively on public grounds,”—so much the 
worse for the Tribune. We recognize no 
obligation to cover up and suppress the 
open and shameless commission of adultery 
by a man who asks to be sent to the high- 
est law-making body in this country. If 
metropolitan journals pursue this course 
for the next generation, there will scarcely 
be a chaste man in public life from the 
State of New York. Why a man’s sexual 
crime should be tabooed, while the clear 
theft of five dollars would condemn him, 
is a distinction in morals which we cannot 
understand. Is a sparrow of greater value 
than man or woman? 

The distinction in morals is ignored by 
politicians, from the fact that women are 
not voters, If they were, the question of 
the private character of public men would 
no longer be overlooked. Indeed, one of 
the objections which the New York Nation 
has made against Woman Suffrage is that it 
would lead to an inconvenient scrutiny of 
private character in sexual relations. 

H. B. B. 
—_———_@ eo 


VACATION OPPORTUNITIES. 


Those who change their abode during 
the hot weather have 4 uew field in which 
to scatter the good seed of political rights 
for Woman. It sbould by all means be 
used. 

Tracts on the subject at a dollar a hun- 
dred are at this office. One hundred tracts, 
wisely distributed, would do a vast amount 
of missionary service. ‘The WomMan’s 
JOURNAL, also, can be used in the same 
way. Dear friends, you who can take a 
holiday and rest, will you not improve the 
opportunity? Give a tract. Affirm your 
belief in the equal rights of women on 
every fit occasion, and the close of the sea- 
son may find many converts made through 
your faithfulness. So shall success sooner 


come, L. 8. 
02 —_____—- 


SUFFRAGE AND WAGES. 


The Boston Jerald is well versed in poli- 
tical economy,when it is not warped by pre- 
judice. But its editors seem to endorse the 
erroneous opinion lately expressed by the 
Providence Journal, viz. : that the possession 
of the right of Suffrage has no effect on the 
rate of wages, if we may judge from tie 
following editorial: 

The female Suffrage people do not al- 
ways talk all that they, as exponents of a 
great cause. should talk. At least that is 
what the Providencs Journal thinks about 
it. Remarks the Journal: ‘It was said 
that the low wages of female teachers in 
comparison with the male, notwithstanding 
the superiority of the former, is because 
they cannot vote” Thisat a convention 
in Providence. But the Journal goes on to 
argue that the low rate of wages of female 
teachers is simply the result of the law of 
supply and demand, and as much so as the 
price of potatoes or cotton cloth, ‘‘There 
are many more female than male teachers, 
and the overplus of the supply brings down 
the price. Teaching isthe main occupation 
of intelligent women outside of the domes- 
tic sphere, while it is but one, and « small 
and not particularly tempting oae, for the 
class of men who take up professions.” 
And the editor makes this point, ‘‘Female 
teachers have received no increase in their 
wages in Boston because they have the vote 
on the immediate question, nor would they 
if the women voted in the school elections 
in that city as generally as they do not. 
Public like private employment is regulated 
in general terms and on a sound basis by 
the law of supply and demand, and women 
could not and probably would not vote 
higher wages to female teachers than would 
comport with the competition in the pro- 
fession itself.” Well, would they? 

We think they would! John Neal, of 
Portland, said many years ago: ‘The bal- 
lot is worth fifty cents a day to every labor- 
ing man in America.” We believe he was 
right. The ability to vote, in the case of 
men, places its possessors on a footing of 
legal and social equality, which enables 
them to combine for mutual protection and 
compels legislators to respect their interests. 

As a practical illustration we will instance 
the fact that to-day in Rhode Island the 
factory laborers who in that State are gen- 
erally disfranchised by the property quali- 
fication, are obliged to work longer hours 
than in Massachusetts, for the same pay. 
If, as asserted, female teachers in Boston 
have as yet received no increase of wages 
because they have the vote on the immedi- 
ate question, itis dueto the fact that the 
right is so restricted and exceptional in its 
operation as not to be a fair test of the 
value of general Suffrage. Only in Wyom- 
ing snd Utah have women Impartial Suf- 
frage, and in those territories the wages of 
male and female teachers have actually 
been equalized. 

When full Municipal Suffrage has been 
extended to the women of Massachusetts, — 
when the mayor, aldermen, council, and 
school committee of Boston and our other 








cities are chosen in part by the votes of 
its women, we will only ask for a five years’ 
trial to prove the truth of our position, viz. : 
that Sufirage does always and everywhere, 
in the long run, increase the compensation 
of the class that votes. It is the only prac- 
tical method yet discovered of insuring a 
fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work 
H. B. B. 
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BRITISH ARISTOCRACY VERSUS WOMAN. 


The N. Y. Nation says: 

A little incident has occurred in London 
which illustrates many things, and which 
the Prince of Wales’s enemies are likely to 
attribute mainly to his influence. The 
Army and Navy Club has, by a vote of 359 
to 38, restored Colonel Valentine Baker to 
membership, on the ground that the offence 
which led to his expulsion did not affect his 
character as a gentleman. Colonel Baker’s 
offence was a criminal assault on a young 
lady in a railroad carriage. He had no de- 
fence, was sentenced to one year’s imprison- 
ment and a fine, and was dismissed the 
service. He bore it all with fortitude, and 
served creditably with the Turks during the 
late war, the Jingo press doing its utmost 
to magnify his exploits, and has come back 
to England and been taken by the hand 
again by bis old friend the Prince of Wales. 
There is hardly a doubt that if the Queen 
had not insisted on it, the military authori- 
ties would have managed to let him off with 
some less serious punishment than cashier- 
ing. He never ceased to be a hero in Jingo 
circles, and his restoration to the club 
either has or wil] be considered to have a 
touch of defiance to the Radicals in it, 
But it is a bad time to exasperate the 
Radicals, or display contempt for their 
notions of morality and decency. 

The Springfield Republican says: 

The Prince of Wales has at last got his 
friend Valentine Baker reinstated in Eng- 
lish club life, and a more impudent thing 
even the prince could scarcely do. The 
strength of the English royal home lies 
largely in the success of the queen and the 
prince consort in linkivg the court with the 
moral sense of the community, and making 
all England feel that the corruption which 
riches and place breed had an unsparing 
foe in the throne. Paying heavily for a 
head of society which did this had some 
reason in it; but the Prince of Wales by his 
own life, by his intimates and signally by 
the defence of a man like Baker, has played 
a different part. Col. Baker, who with one, 
possibly two exceptions, has been called by 
high judges the best cavalry leader in Eur- 
ope, disgraced himself a few years ago by 
an assault on a young woman in a railway 
carriage. The evidence was simply over- 
whelming that he played the foul brute and 
the young woman risked her life to escape 
him. Baker was imprisoned for six months, 
expelled from the clubs and dismissed the 
army by the queen’s command. He has 
behaved himself well in the interval and 
done what he could to retrieve his reputa- 
tion in the Turkish service, but, while this 
is to his credit, it ought not to work his 
social rebabilitation. 

This fact ought to give a fresh impulse to 
the Woman Suffrage movement in Great 
Britain. Ifa man convicted of an attempt 
to commit rape on an unoffending woman 
can only be punished in England by the 
special influence of the Queen, and if, after 
serving a light sentence of fine and imprison. 
ment, he is welcomed back into society as 
a gentleman by the Prince of Wales, the 
women of Eugland will have no difficulty 
in making right-minded men recognize their 
need of Suffrage as a means of protecting 
themselves against the profligacy of un- 
principled men. 

The Nation bears unintentional testimony 
to the efficacy of Woman’s participation in 
government. If a Queen as sovereign of 
England alone secures an honest enforce- 
ment of the law for the personal protection 
of women, why will not the recognition of 
Woman’s equal share in American sover- 
eignty have a similar effect in securing legal 
protection to women in this country? 

Crimes against women are increasingly 
frequent. They sre rarely punished, and 
never with adequate severity. We cannot 
hope to see women fairly protected in per- 
son or in property, till they help make the 
law, and choose the men who enforce it. 

H. B. B. 

ENGLISH DEMOCRATS FOR WOMAN 

SUFFRAGE. 

Attempts are being made in England to 
organize a new party which shall be entire- 
ly independent of both liberals and conser- 
vatives. A delegate meeting of some 200 
representatives of metropolitan and provin- 
cial radical clubs and associations has just 
been held in London, and a common plat- 
form agreed on; to wit, (1) adult (¢. e male 
avd female) suffrage; (2) equal constituen- 
cies; (3) paid members; (4) bribery to be 
made felony; (5) home rule for Ireland; (6) 
abolition of the House of Lortis; (7) nation- 
alization of the land. Miss Helen Taylor, 
step daughter of the late John Stuart Mill, 
an active member of the London school 
board, spoke very ably in favor of the fe 
male franchise; while Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
M. P., the novelist and historian, contrived 
to secure “‘legislative inéependence for Ire- 
land.” Nobody knew exactly what the 
comforting phrase ‘‘nationalization of the 
land” meant, but it evidently smacked of 
revolution, and that was recommendation 
enough. One or two stray individualists, 
disciples of Herbert Spencer, begged for a 
definition, but they were promptly ruled 
out of order. This section of ultra liberals 








will henceforth be known as ‘“‘the demo- 
crats.” 
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FESTIVAL SUSSCRIPTION. 





We acknowledge, with many thanks, the 
following additional subscriptions: 


Mr. and Mrs. 8S. E. Sewall..........000+ Sbbe4 y 
Mrs. Mary C. Ames er 





Mr. Sewall writes: ‘‘We were absent 
from Boston, in Anniversary Week” (when 
the subscriptions were called for)‘‘and since 
our return have been intending to send the 
money; but the matter has slipped from my 
mind at the proper time for sending the 
check.” There are some other old friends 
who have doubtless forgotten the matter for 
the moment, and we venture to remind them 
that subscriptions are now in order, and to 
assure them, and all others who heve in- 
tended to subscribe, that every dollar is 
needed, and will be gratefully received. 

For the committee, 

AnBy W. May, Chairman, 
—eo—_____—_ 


MRS. LIVERMOKE IN ENGLAND. 





Mrs, Livermore delivered one of the ad- 
dresses to the workingmen at Memorial 
Hall, London, and another, on the follow- 
ing evening, at St. James’ Hall, to an im- 
mense audience, during the three days’ 
conferences of the late Federation to abol- 
ish State-regulated vice. On the 17th of 
June, she delivered a lecture in St. George’s 
Hall, London, before the English Woman 
Suffrage Society, her subject being, ‘‘The 
Duties of Women to the Nation.” On the 
19th of June she preached for Rev. Mr. 
Conway to a large audience. She has de- 
tivered temperance lectures in various 
places, one of which, ‘I'he Woman’s Side 
of the Temperance Question,” was given 
at the Fairfield Coffee Tavern, just opened 
by the Umted Kingdom Coffee-Taverns 
Company. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


A very large and interested audience as- 
sembled in Representatives’ Hall, Concord, 
Thursday evening, June 9, to listen to ad- 
dresses by Rev. Olympia Brown and Susan 
B. Anthony, upon the subject of Woman 
Suffrage, the hall having been granted by 
the Representatives for that purpose, and a 
large number of members were present. 

Senator Kaley, of the Milford District, 
called the meeting to order. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Olympia Brown, and Miss 
Anthony read some joint resolutions, which 
were to be offered in the House. 

Both ladies made earnest and effective 
speeches and made a good impression. 

———_- ese ——__— 


THE CITY ORATION. 


Judge Warren, in his oration at the 
Fourth of July celebration by the city gov- 
ernment of Boston made an admirable plea 
in behalf of Woman Suffrage. We will re- 
port it next week, 

This fact is another striking evidence of 
the growth of Woman Suffrage sentiment. 
What a contrast to the bitter opposition 
shown to Mr, Sumner ona similar occasion 
when the city retused to publish his noble 
address on ‘‘The Brotherhood of Nations.” 
Now the Boston Daily Advertiser publishes 
the speech in full and even honors it with 


general commendation. H. B. B. 
—— — ome 
SUMMEK SCHOOLS—INFORMATION 
WANTED. 


Will not the Woman’s JouRNAL inform 
me by what means information car be ob- 
tained regarding the different summer 
schools? 

There is one at Martha’s Vineyard, and 
one of languages at Amherst, Mass. But 
there is no way of discovering whom to 
address. 

This subject of women’s education is as 
important as women’s voting. M, P. 

Saratoga, N. ¥. 


- NOTES AND NEWS. — 
The Nebraska Woman Suffrage Associa- 


tion held a convention at Omaha on the 6th 
and 7th inst. 


We are indebted te the courtesy of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Boynton Harbert for newspapers 
containing important items of Suffrage 
work in the West. 


The valuable article on our first page last 
week, entitled ‘“‘The Christian Mirror and 
Woman Suffrage,” should have been credit- 
ed entire to that paper. 


Mr. Moses King, editor of The Harvard 
Register, will this summer publish a ‘“Dic- 
tionary of Boston,” and a ‘‘Handbook to 
Harvard University and Cambridge.” 


The Providence Journal, one of the oldest 
and most influential daily papers in New 
England, 1s to adopt the quarto-form and 
will be enlarged to sixty-four columns, 


The States General of Holland have adopt- 
ed, 60 to 17, a bill to repress the abuse of 
alcoholic liquors. It provides for licensing 
bar rooms in proportion to population, and 
so as to prevent their accumulation in any 
one locality. Persons drunk in public 
places will be punishable by imprisonment. 
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A Westfield man forbidsall persons giv- 
ing orders to his wife for washing, ironing, 
or house-cleaning, as he claims to be abun- 
dantly able anc willing to support her him- 
self. 

Hon. George B. Loring bas been invited 
to deliver the opening address before the 
New England Manufacturers’ Institute at 
the opening of the fair in this city in Au- 
gust next. 

The Nebraska Woman Suffrage Society 
has sent outa tract for free distribution. 
It contains ‘‘the constitution of the Nebras- 
ka society,” extracts from the address of 
Judge Mason on “Equal Suffrage,” and 
“Equal Suffrage in Wyoming.” 

The old home of Alice and Phebe Cary, 
comprising twenty six acres, near Cincin- 
nati, has been purchased by Alexander 
Swift, and is to be converted into a beauti- 
ful memorial park. Mr. Swift is a wealthy 
citizen anda brother-in-law of the Cary 
sisters. 


Brown University has an aggregate of 
funds amounting to $864,520.86. The uni- 
versity has now sixty-four $1,000 scholar- 
ships, four of more than $1,000, four prize 
scholarships, one partly paid, two paid, but 
the income not yet available, and two not 
yet payable. 

Winthrop Hillyer, a retired business 
man, and a bachelor, of Northampton, has 
contributed $25,000 to build an art gallery 
for Smith College. It is a gift that will do 
much for the art education of the young 
women of the college, and it is certainly 
creditable to the good judgment of its don- 
cr. 


The catalogue of the University of Vir- 
ginia, founded by Thomas Jefferson, at 
Charlottesville, Va., for its fifty. seventh ses- 
sion—a beautifully printed pamphlet—shows 
great activity in that venerable institution. 
There are three hundred and fifty-seven 
students, scattered over twenty-three States, 
but not a woman among them. 


Harper's Weekly, treating of the alleged 
bribery at Albany, says; ‘‘It is well to re- 
member that the whole familiar system of 
politics based upon the ‘spoils’ is a form of 
briber,. So long as the peopleallow party 
bosses to pay their way with the public 
money in the forin of spoils, they must ex- 
pect votes to be bought in Legislatures, and 
politics to be corrupted at every point.” 

Ifthe woman law-student (Mrs. Gillett), 
just appointed notary public in Washing 
ton, will make sure of the édentity of the 
persons who appear before her, and to 
whose personal presence she is called on to 
certify in her official capacity, she will set 
a good example to other notaries less care- 
ful in their conduct, of which latter class 
we have had some about Philadelphia.— 
Ledger. 


The Manual Training School in St. Louis 
has just closed its first year with a class of 
fifty-eight pupils. They have shown great 
interest in their work, all being ambitious 
to excel and get forward in the manual 
rooms. The director has, therefore, made 
it one of the conditions of promotion in the 
mavual department that the pupils should 
do hard and successful work in the literary 
départments. 


Some remarkably strong portraits by Miss 
Ida Bothe, a young German-American art- 
ist of great promise, are hung in Doll & 
Richards’ gallery. ,The same originality, 
humor and verve in realistic drawing of 
character as well as lincaments, that were 
seen in her charcoal head at the Art Club 
recently, appear in these portraits, but nat- 
urally enough inan indifferent and unset- 
tled handling of the oil-colors, 


All the personal effects of the late Henry 
Wilson are to be sold at Natick. The prop- 
erty consists of library, household goods 
and effects, together with many articles of 
value collected by or presented to him from 
time totime. Among them are the table 
he used to write upon, the chair he occu- 
pied while writ ng, pictures and engravings 
of various kinds, autograph letters from 
distinguished men, and a great number of 
other articles of interest. 


At Poughkeepsie, June 21 was Class 
day at Vassar College. Miss Bryan, of New 
York, was president and Miss Pratt, of El- 
mira, was marshal. The oration was deliv- 
ered by Miss White, of Vernon; the ‘‘His- 
tory,” by Miss Shove, of Fall River, Mass. 
At the tree, Miss Lloyd, of Belleville, N. 
J., delivered the senior ‘‘Charge” and Miss 
Carnes, of Cleveland, O., the junior ‘‘Re- 
ply,” following which the class song, com- 
posed by Miss J. A. Meeker, of Brooklyn, 
was sung. A grand open-air promenade con 
cert was given. 


It is announced that the weekly journal, 
the Nation, will hereafter be issued as the 
weekly edition of the New York Evening 
Post. It will retain its name and old edi- 
toriai management, but its staff of contribu 
tors will be enlarged, and great part of its 
contents reproduced from the Hvening Post. 
We shail greatly regret the change, if it 
should affect the peculiar force and origi- 
nality which has distinguished the Nation, 
and made it a conspicuous power, We 
trust this will not be lost under its new 
management, 





Mr. John G. Saxe, the poet, within the 
past year has lost his wife, mother, two 
daughters and a favorite daughter-in-law. 
He has never recovered from injuries re- 
ceived in a railroad accident of six years 
ago, and persistent ill-health and family 
losses have resulted in a melancholy which 
seldom lightens. He has decided to break 
up his Brooklyn home and to pass with a 
son in Albany the remainder of his days. 


In the letter from Mr. John G. Whittier, 
read at the reunion of Maine men in Chica- 
go, he said: ‘‘Rich as she is in her agricul- 
tural, lumbering and fishing interests, she is 
still richer in her men. King, Holmes, the 
two Fessendens, and Andrew—dear to Mass- 
achusetts, and her living representatives— 
Longfellow, whose songs have girded the 
world; the Washburnes, born legislators and 
governors; Hamlin, Chamberlain, and her 
son by adoption, Blaine. John Neal, Neal 
Dow, the temperance reformer, and Arte- 
mus Ward, the irimitable humorist, may be 
mentioned among the many who made the 
State famous.” Mr. Whittier might have 
added the name of John D. Long, an able 
and pepular Governor, who is a native of 
Buckfield, Me. and worthy to be classed 
with the others. 


Apropos of Grant’s neglect of Garfield at 
the Long Branch reception, the Nation re- 
marks: ‘‘Even if he had stayed away alto- 
gether, it would not have been so painful 
an exhibition of character as that which he 
made last fall on Staten Island during the 
canvass, in insisting on the withdrawal of 
George William Curtis from a room in 
which he had been acting as chairman of a 
Republican meeting before he (Gen. Grant) 
would consent to show himself to the audi- 
ence, who were calling forhim. We do not 
believe there is a ‘European despot’ or 
brutal general in Europe who would permit 
himself such a piece of public discourtesy 
toward any respectable man, however hum- 
ble. Mr. Curtis, we think, owed it to the 
public not to comply, but he took a differ- 
ent and more peaceable view of the propri- 
eties of the occasion.” 





Indiana Annual Meeting. 





The twenty-first annual meeting of the 
Indiana State Woman Suffrage Association 
was held in Kokomo on Wednesday and 
Thursday, June 15 and 16, at the Methodist 
Church. 

The following delegates were present: 
Dr. Mary F. Thomas, Richmond; Mrs. 
Mary E. Haggart, Mrs. Gov. Wallace, Mrs. 
Pentecost, Mrs. Fiorence D. Adkinson, 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Mrs. Cadwal- 
lader of Indianapolis; Mrs. Louise V. Boyd, 
Miss T. H. Elliott, Mrs. Frank Pym of 
Dublin; Judge Overman and wife, Dr. 
Newcomber and wife. Mrs. Lida Wilson, 
Mrs. May Winfield of Tipton; Dr. Griffeth 
and wife of Darlington; Mrs. F. N. Hardin 
of Pendleton; Mrs. T. B. McCain, Mrs. 
Mary D. Naylor, Mrs. M. E. Lambof Craw- 
fordsville; Mrs. Dr. Ellis of Lafayette; Mrs. 
Dr. Beck of Delphi: Mrs. Elizabeth Boyn- 
ton Harbert, formerly of Crawfordsville, 
but now a resident of Chicago, was also 
present as an invited guest. 

The delegates were hospitably entertain- 
ed by Mrs. A. F. Armstrong, Mrs. J. C. 
Rayburn, Mrs, C. A. Jay, Mrs. E. E. Dixon, 
Mrs. Judge Pollard, Mrs. Dr. Cole, W. 8. 
Armstrong, Mrs, Dr. L. Kern, Mrs. Crow- 
ley, Mrs. G. D Tate, Mrs. N. R. Lindsday, 
Mrs. E. M. Woods, Mrs. B. Reed and other 
ladies of Kokomo. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

A very good attendance was present at 
the opening session, which was called to 
order promptly at 2 o’clock, by Dr. Mary 
F. Thomas, of Richmond, president of the 
association, The hymn, ‘‘All Hail the Pow- 
er of Jesus’ Name,” was sung, when Mrs. 
Governor Wallace read a chapter of Scrip- 
ture, which was followed by prayer by the 
president. 

The president stated that the annual ad- 
dress and the address of welcome would 
not be delivered until evening, as a large 
number of citizens desired to hear them, 
but were unable to be present, and the 


afternoon wuvould therefore be devoted to. 


miscellaneous business, 

Miss Tamar H. Elliott, of Dublin, was 
elected secretary. Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton 
Harbert, of Evanston, Ills., and Mrs. 
Governor Wallace, of Indianapolis made 
brief addresses, 

Mrs. Louise V. Boyd, of Dublin, chair- 
man of the executive committee, present- 
ed her annual report, giving the result of 
the work accomplished in the State, which 
was adopted. 

On motion a committee on programme 
was appointed: 

Miss Tamar H. Elliott, of Dublin; Mrs. Emma 
Dixon, of Kokomo; Miss Mary D. Naylor of Craw. 
fordsville. 

A committee on resolutions was appointed 
viva voce: 

Mrs. Governor Waliace, of Indianapolis; Mrs. 
Mary E. Haggart, of Indianapolis; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Boynton Harbert, of Evanston, I!ls.; Mrs. Dr. Beck, 
of Delpoi; Mre. A. F. Armstrong, of Kokomo and 
Dr. Grifiith, of Darlington. 

Letters were read by the assistant secre- 
tary from Lucy Stone, editor of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL, from Sylvester Johnson, 
of Irvington, and from Mayor William L. 





John, of Richmond, all expressing regret 
at their inability to be present, but wishing 
the cause success. 

Mrs. Mary E. Haggart moved that a 
committee of five be appointed to report a 
plan for work to be done during the coming 
year, and the following were selected as 
such committee: 

Wright Sewall, of Tadianapolie; Mrs. ‘Blorence M0 
Adkinson, of Indianapolis; Mrs. Mary E, Lamb, of 
Crawfordsville, and Mary E. Armstrong, of Kokomo. 

A few brief but pointed remarks were 
then made by Mrs. Harbert. 

Reports were read from the local organi- 
zations throughout the State, when on mo- 
tion a recess of five minutes was taken to 
enable the delegates to get acquainted with 
the citizens of Kokomo. 

Mrs. Harbert sang the solo, ‘‘Truth is 
Marching On,” to theair of ‘‘John Brown,” 
the audience joining in the chorus. 

Short addresses were then made by Mrs. 
Louise V. Boyd, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
Miss Mary E. Naylor, of Crawfordsville, 
and Mrs. Smeltzer of Richmond, and the 
convention adjourned until 8 o’clock P. M. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

The exercises of the evening were opened 
by singing, ‘‘Hold the Fort,” Mrs, Harbert 
presiding at the organ, Mrs. Governor Wal- 
lace invoking the divine blessing. Miss 
Anna Cooper sang the solo, ‘‘Nearer, My 
God, to Thee,” attcr which Mrs, A. F. Arm- 
strong, of Kokomo, celivered the welcom- 


‘ing address as follows: 


To the officers and members of the Indiana 

Woman Suffrage Association ; 

It has fallen to me, in behalf of the Wo- 
man’s Club of this city, to extend to you all 
a hearty welcome to our little city, our 
hearts, and our homes. This is, indeed, a 
most happy occasion and well worthy of 
happier words than I feel able to speak to 
you. But I trust you will take the will for 
the deed, for we hope to make our actions 
speak far more substantially than words 
possibly can, and we think you realize that 
the banner under which you come would 
unbar our doors, extend our bands, open 
our hearts, and bid you welcome. Need a 
sister be told that at her sister's fireside she 
is welcome? Need a great army, on its 
march to the same battle, halt to hear us 
say that it is a welcome ally in the fight? 
As you look into the faces you meet here, 
do you not realize that your cause is our 
cause? And as you grasp by the hand those 
who try to keep step with you, do you not 
feel that you are welcome? You have come 
from your homes and various fields of labor 
full of love and zeal for the cause you rep- 
resent, to tell what you have done, and 
thank God for the success; to gather new 
strength and encouragement for the future 
contest. Thisis a laudable purpose and 
highly praiseworthy on your part. You 
have abundant reasons for congratulating 
yourselves on the very favorable surround- 
ings, both here and at your homes, You 
are here in health and prosperity, with an 
encouraging past behind you and a promis- 
ing future to Jead you on. And, in view of 
all this, you owe it to yourselves, and to 
those who sent you, and to your God ,to 
thorougnly discharge the duties entrusted 
to you. Let no high hopes fall unfledged 
to the ground; when you bid adieu to each 
other at the close of this convention, may 
the consciousness of a duty well done bea 
pleasing commentary upon and a full re- 
quital for the few days’ labor passed through 
while in each other's society. Having thus 
assembled, it is pleasant to be here; and for 
those who have met together at other times, 
it is gratifying to fan into a more glowing 
blaze the smouldering fire of friendship and 
love, and to build new ones for others upon 
the altars of their hearts. But you are not 
here for mere selfish enjoyment or personal 
aggrandizement. A purer motive must 
actuate you, and a holier fire burn within 
you. It is your love for freedom, justice, 
and equality of our race that has brought 
you together; and let us not lose sight of 
the object. And here we would pause to 
pay a tribute to those time-scarred veterans, 
some of a thirty years’ warfare, in this 
struggle for freedom and er: who, 
with faith in their hearts and love for free- 
dom, patiently labored on under a stupen- 
dous mass of prejudice and opposition, re 
alizing that great events are not born ina 
day. God was four thousand years in pre- 
paring the world for the advent of the Mes- 
siah, and the glory of this Christian age, 
by the type and symbol, by pictures to the 
eye of bleeding victims and burning sacri- 
fices, by the magnificent ritual service and 
gorgeous ceremony of the Jewish temple in 
the blazing Shekinah, by which Jehovah dis- 
played His power, training the world for a 
grander display of His glory. And know you 
not that Christ and His Apostles announced 
and developed principles, which through 
the ages have been working out the great 
problem of Woman’s emancipation; eman- 
cipation not from the natural condition of 
her being, not from the wise restraints of a 
true femininity, not from the God-ordered 
regulation of the ideal family, but from 
all that was merely conventional, tyranni- 
cal, and absurd. Women were freely ad 
mitted as adjuncts to His ministry; in the 
sweet home of Bethany they received His 
confidence. Female workers, like Phebe, 
were approved of the Lord, while even an 
Apollos did not disdain to sit at the feet of 
Priscilla and learn the way of the Lord 
more perfectly. I feel, and gladly admit, 
that a great and noble work has already 
been done, for which I thank God and take 
courage. But a great work is yet before 
us to be done, and with the meeting of this 
association opens the work of a new year. 
Everything is of the most favorable cast. 
We have no need of discouragement; united 
and determined effort, and success is cer- 
tain. Finally, I would extend, in behalf 
of our citizens, the freedom of our city. 
Go forth and roam our leaf-shaded streets, 
and when weary and hungry, seek repose 
beneath our willing roofs, and sit at our 
tables, rest upon our beds, prepared for 





CARPETS. 





We have now open for inspection and fer sale a line of the 
choicest Carpets ever offered in Boston, of the latest and most 
desirable colorings and patterns, 


We have a line of WELTON CARPETS at $2.25, full five-frame and equal in quality to anything of- 


offered in this market at $2.75 or $3 per yard. 


AXMINSTERT and MOQUETTE CARPETS from $1.50 to $2.50. 
Best BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS, $1.25, $1.40, $1.50 and $1.60,—the latter for the Choicest 


Patterns. 


TAPESTRY CARPETS.—We have opened a full line of £00 pieces at 75 cents per yard. They 


cannot be had elsewhere in the city. 
We have other grades at 85 cents and $1.00. 


We have also on show a superior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal in Texture and Quality to any- 


thing made here or ig Europe. 


INGRAINS.—We have, of the best Extra Superior Grade, a very full line, from 75 cents to 90 cents. 
We have a line a grade lower at 65 cents to 75 cents, all wool. 


if you want Carpets, call and see what we have. You will save money by buy- 


ing from us, and get Reliable Goods. 


John X% James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 
525 & 527 Washington Street, Boston. 

















No Money Required for Human Hair. 


JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express throughout the country to any person wishing for an 
kind of Hair work or any article in the Hair line, that the goods may be seen and inspected before being 


for. No obligation to keep 8 un- 
less perfectly satisfactory. Observe the 
following price list: One lot French 
Hair Switches, with short stems, extra 
even hair— 
Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, for.....$10 
Weighing 4 0z., 30 in. long, for...... 7 
Weighing 344 oz., over 4 yard long,.. 5 
Weighing 3 oz., over 26 in. long, for. 
Weighing 2% oz.,over 24 in, long, for 
Weighing 2 oz. ,over 20 inches long... 
e consider these the greatest bar- 
ins. We shall sell one lot of Real 
air GRAY SWITCHES at the same 
rice as the plain, and are safe in say- 
ng such is unequalled in the annals of 
hair. Coudray’s Cosmetic for 5¢.; cost 


PARIS HATE 
















a 


17c. Condray’s Bandoline, 10c,;: = 
than cost. The la 

Nets, 10c.; marked do 

French Hairpins, 1c. per bunch. Real 
Hair Coquetts, 25c.; marked down from 


natural wave ever worn. $5, $8, $10 and 
ppwess. Ladies’ and Gents’ Artificial 

~ i of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and up- 
ward. 


We warrant to sell the best and cheap- 
est in prices, and to give satisfaction to 
all our customers, 

Worn hair and combings taken in 
exchange. 


STORE 




















426 Washington St., corner Summer, BOSTON 
BOSTON: e e ° 506 Washington Street, 
BALTIMORE: ~~ NEW YORK: 





i 
te | No. 112 Fifth Avenue. 





—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


GRAND, UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES. 


For over forty years before the public, these instruments have, by their excellence, attained an un- 
purchased pre-eminence, which establishes them the unequalled in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt, 











you by willing hands and loving hearts. 
We are proud to have you here to recite 
your past triumphs and to make new plans 
for the future, and if there is anything 
necessary to your comfort which we have 
not provided, ask and it shall be granted 
unto you. 


In response to this, Mrs. Louise V. Boyd, 
of Dublin, delivered the following address: 


Members of the Kokomo Suffrage Club: 

On behalf of the Indiana Woman Suffrage 
Association, 1 thank you for these kindly 
words. You bid us welcome, Of all the 
good, honest, Anglo-Saxon words embody- 
ing a sentiment, none, not even the sweet 
word home, is so rich with the eloquence 
of kindness as this. To the wanderer, the 
wayfarer, the stranger, the word welcome 
has the power to make of any place, for the 
tume being, a home. Two years ago we 
came here asking you for sweet charity’s 
sake to receive us; to-day we come at your 
solicitation, the honored guests of your 
well-established and flourishing society, a 
society that has remembered the injunction 
of St. Paul to be ‘given to hospitality,” 
and not forgotten the advice of Peter, which 
was to ‘‘use hospitality one to another with- 
out dissimulation.” Two eventful years 
of the nineteenth century have passed, 
since we last met in this temple of the Lord. 
Two years of mighty moment in the march 
of the ages. And to the opposers of all 
that is new, one glance at Russia, under 
the dominion of the oldest form of govern- 
ment since kings were first anointed, sets 
the thoughtful mind to work on the great 
question whether the powers to rule by 
force and fear, and hold the keys of life 
and of death, are in the hands of the woman 
on the scaffold or the despot oa the throne. 
But while we wrestle with this question, 
we hear the chime of the sweet bells of the 
future, and behind them a voice, restful and 
sweet, proclaiming: 


“Ring out the old, ring in the new 
Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 


From poor, unconquered Ireland comes 
the old poetic wail of her ever-present sor- 
row. But from these we turn to our own 
Jand. Our hearts are full of the struggle 
of finer forces here in the appeal made for 
justice to women. Here we come, feeling 
that our feet are planted more firmly on the 
platform whose foundation is truth than 
when last we met here. We come with 
you to add to our faith courage, reaew our 
struggle, and increaSe our zeal; to more 
fully pledge ourselves to serve the present 
age and secure to our daughters the same 
liberty enjoyed by our sons. 

Within the last year a great political con- 
test has been decided in our land, and the 
ruler and subordinate rulers chosen. Is it 
because Father Garfield has so far been but 
a step-father to Indiana, or fromsome other 
cause, that our brothers have had their 
hearts so softened towards us that the law- 
makers say that in the future we shall share 
their portion, whatever it shall be,—we can 
not say, but so it is, and we are happy and 
hopeful. In conclusion, I will say that I 
can think of but one sentence of Holy Writ 
among the warnings and denunciations, 
that has not been hurled at us, and I am 
ready to hear it, and hope you will be pre- 
pared for it, after the adjournment of this 


‘convention. It is this: ‘Woe to you when 


all men shall speak well of you.” Members 
of the club, again we thank you for this 





_— 





warm-hearted welcome, and feel ourselves 
honored in accepting your hospitality. 


Mrs. Dr. Thomas, of Richmond, presi- 
dent of the association, then delivered her 
annual address as follows: 


In every great moral work there come 
times when it seems well for those engaged 
in it to pause and take anew their reckon- 
ings, to see if in the enthusiasm of new in- 
epirations we have over estimated the im- 
portance of the subject, or the advantage to 
be gained by the achievement of our pur- 
pose. To examine well the basis of our 
claims for public consideration, whether 
the nice balance between the forces used 
and the object to be sought for is preserved, 
so that all principles of action may be 
submitted to the crucible of exact justice, 
every impulse be tempered with reason, that 
we may fully understand the high and holy 
responsibility of the position of those who 
claim to right the wrongs of ogg And 
perhaps this is the timein the history of 
the Suffrage movement in this State, to 
take in all the bearings of the question and 
look at it in the light of its own merits. 
Especially is it urged at this time; because, 
after thirty years of discussion of the claims 
of Woman to political liberty, we have 
reached the first mile stone of defined pro- 
gress. 

The constitutional amendment passed by 
our Legislature, at its receut sessions, is the 
out growth of this continued agitation. 

Petitions have been from_ time 
to time made to law-makers for redress of 
our grievances, besieging every session of 
our Legislature ia some form to do justice 
to women as far as they had the power, un- 
til the sentiment heretofore expressed fa- 
voring the movement has taken tangible 
form, aud now appealsto us for further 
consecrations to its great demands. And 
let us accept with thankfulness this culmi- 
nation of the prayers and hopes of the Suf- 
fragists of the State, that has triumphed 
thus far, and in the grand work it has open- 
ed up before us make special effort to edu- 
cate public sentiment so as to insure its 
adoption by the next session of the Legis- 
lature. This is the work we have before 
us, and for its accomplishment 

*‘Let us then uniting bury 
All our idle thoughts in dust, 
And to future conflicts carry 
Motual faith and mutual trust. 
Let us do the work before us 
Cheerfully, bo aye while we may, 
Ere the long night-silen.e cometh 
Ané with us it is not day.” 


Thus in the future, as in the past, we 
shall present an unbroken frontin this great 
work that is to be- done in the coming two 
years tobring our cause before the people, 
that when it comes to the final vote, we shall 
see the fruits of our united labors in the 
adoption of the constitutional amendments 
by the people. 

Much has been done toward the accom- 
lishment of the steps taken by the Legis- 
ature, by the advanced tone of the press. 

It is cause of congratulation that many of 
the leading papers of the State have dealt 
very liberally with this subject; fair mee 
ment and reason correctly defined, 

taken the place of the jeers and jests with 
which it was formerly coupled, and we feel 
that we say in truth, we have outlived the 
age of ridicule. and consequently, have 
access to the people from a more clearly 


[SEE LAST PAGE ]} 
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THE NEBRASKA PSESS ON SUFFRAGE. 
The Nebraska editors are earning and 
the gratitude of every friend of 
justice and fair play, by their generous and 
able championship of Woman Suffrage, 
which is to be voted on by the men of that 
State in 1882. The following are a few from 
many passages, which show how the cur- 
rent sets in that young State. 

“It is supposed by many that the vote 
on the Woman Suffrage amendment will be 
had next fall. Thisisa mistake. It will 
not be voted upon until 1882. In the mean- 
time, the Herald will cast its ‘mite’ in favor 
of the measure. There is one argument 
alone in its favor, that in our estimation 
outweighs all the arguments that can be 
brought against it, viz.: that by right and 
justice woman is entitle. to the ballot tor 
her own protection.” —Juniata Herald. 

“Two hundred years ago few men in the 
world voted. The world is progressing, 
and in less than two years Nebraska will 
enfranchise women, and in less than one 
hundred years the people will wonder why 
equal upiversal Suffrage was not always in 
vogue. Arguments why woman is to be 
ruled by man, and not be allowed to lift her 
voice, and deposit her ballot in self-defence 
will soon be forgotten; Nebraska, the most 
progressive and liberal of the great galaxy 
of States, will be the first to accord this in- 
alienable right to all alike without regard 
to sex.”—Hastings Journal. 

“There wasa day, not far in the past, 
when but a small and weak minority of men 
were favorable to giving to women the 
right of Suffrage. To-day the question is 
coming before men in a different light, and 
women who shrank from the publicity 
which the ballot will bring them, and the 
partin public affairs which they felt the 
right to vote would force upon them, are 
willing to assume these rights, whether it 
be a pleasure or a burden. Why this change? 
It is not a result, we think, of any more 

clearly defined ideas about the rights in the 
case than existed before. But it is because 
necessary reforms in State and society can 
only be reached through the ballot box. 
Women are the most ardent friends of these 
reforms. Men and women are to-day fav- 
oring giving to women the right of Suffrage 
because of the good they are sure woman’s 
vote may bring. Such isthe motive that 
leads the Enterprise to favor the proposed 
amendment.”—Pawnee Oity Hnterprise. 

‘‘We presume that thereare but few men 
of a progressive spirit in the State, who will 
object; and if the mothers, wives and 
daughters of our households, those quiet, 
unostentatious helpmeets of our daily toils 
who have our highest love, respect and 
reverence, want the right of Suffrage, there 
will be but few votes against the measure. 
There is nothing in the instincts and insti- 
tutions of our Nebraska women to make us 
fear that they will commit errors; and so far 
as they are concerned, the ward and pre- 
cinct whipper in, armed with his slander 
and his lies, will have lost his occupation. 
Neither can men who live happily with 
the women of their families expect to have 
their houses divided against themselves. 
Men and women can goto the polls together 
with the same cordial feelings and purposes 
that they go to church together.” —Pen and 
Plow. 


‘*We believe in Woman Suffrage, and our 
columns are open for any one who may de- 
sire to advance the cause.”—Phelps County 
Nugget. 

“There are » number of active,intelligent 
ladies in Genoa interested in the cause, and 
we suggest that they organize at once. It 
need not be expensive, and a great good 
might follow. Be not backward, ladies, if 
you desire to win, for what God intended 
for you to have, you should not allow the 
gentlemen to usurp—your right to life, pro- 
tection and liberty.” —Genoa (Nance County) 
Leader. 

“The Omaha Herald rises to shoot off its 
mouth to the effect that a few days ago 
twenty-five Republican newspapers in Ne- 
braska were advocating Woman Suffrage, 
and forthwith proceeds to congratulate 
itself that in the light of the Omaha elec- 
tion the number from now on will grow 
small by degrees and beautifully less. The 
point is not clear. Does the Herald mean 
that the newspapers aforesaid will forsake 
the Woman Suffrage cause because a Demo- 
cratic mayor has been elected in Omaha?”— 
Beatrice Hxpress. 

“The Omaha Herald under the head of 
‘Temperance Fanatics,’ seems to be wor- 
ried a good deal about woman’s voting, 
fearing they may cut off the doctor's 
whiskey supplies. It says: ‘Scratch the 
back of a Woman Suffragist and you are 
pretty certain to find a prohibitionist.’ We 
hope the Herald is correct, but as a matter 
of fact we know that soon after the ladies of 
this great commonwealth get a chance at 

the ballot box business, we will have a class 
of men in our Legislature who cannot be 
wheedled around by a few dollars. Doctor 
Miller and the Legislature were all afraid to 
even give the men a chance to ballot on the 
prohibition question.”—Kearney Nonpareil. 

“The press of the State are gradually 
wheeling into line in an advocacy of the 
Woman Suffrage amendment. If the 


opponents of Woman Suffrage will 
apply the same tests to both sexes in dis- 
cussing the question of Suffrage, they will 
see the need of being fair and honorable in 
discussion. For instance, it is amusing to 
witness their anxiety lest some ‘bad woman 
will vote,’ while they seem so unconscious 
of the fact that thousands of bad men vote 
—and yet good men are not disfranchised 
thereby.” —Nuckolls County Chronicie. 

“If a man’s been raised a libertine and 
bilk, it is perfectly natural that he should 
have just such opinion as that (as that held 
by Rosewater) of women. But a man who 
has a virtuous wife and mother, entertains 
a far different opinion of the women of the 
land, and he can’t help it.* It’s all owing to 
the way a man’s been raised, Mr. Omaha 
Bee.” — Pawnee Republican. 

‘The time to open the Woman Suffrage 
campaign has not yet arrived, but when it 
does, we give notice that ‘this modern 
apostle and expounder of Woman’s Suf- 
frage’ will be found in the ranks of the men 
who regard the rights of women equal to 
those of themselves, and men who will not 
place a tree of forbidden fruit in the garden 
of their families, and eat thereof themselves, 
and with tyrannical majesty forbid the 
wife, who toils incessantly year in and year 
out, to touch the fruit. We shall inquire 
into the matter and see who gave the man 
the right to take one whit, jot, or tittle that 
belongs to this earth to himself and refuse 
it to the nearest and dearest of his family. 
The man who refuses the simple boon of 
Suffrage to the fair sex, isthe man who also 
refused the simple boon of freedom to four 
millions of poor and ignorant people of the 
South and later yet kicked against the 
amendments to the constitution allowing 
them the same rights that he has, and is 
ever found trampling upon the rights of the 
weak and oppressed.”—St. Paul Phono- 
graph. 

“The Omaha Herald has labored indus- 
triously to prove that the Republican party 
is responsible for the passage of the bill in 
the last Legislature submitting the Woman 
Suffrage amendment to the people, while 
the Republican has been equally zealous 
in endeavoring to prove that Democratic 
votes were responsible for its passage. It is 
true that a Republican Legislature passed the 
bill, and Republican Nebraska will ratify 
it by a rousing majority for Woman Suf- 
frage atthe ballot box. The party is and 
should be proud of the honor of instituting 
such a needed measure of reform.”—Graf- 
ton Chronicle. 

The above quotations are from twelve dif- 
ferent Nebraska papers. They show the 
spirit and determination of the leading 
power in that State, on the question of Suf- 
frage for women. But there are thirty 
newspapers in Nebraska that support the 
amendment, and are on the side of the bal- 
lot for women. All honor to Nebraska. 
May it earn and win the crown of honor 
which waits for the State that first estab- 
lishes Woman Suffrage. L. 8. 
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THE GERMAN LABORER AND HIS WIFE.— 
THINGS IN GERMANY. 





I would not like to be a German peasant 
woman. I would much prefer to be a Ger- 
man horse, for German horses are well 
treated and well fed. They are not over- 
worked or over-burdened with heavy loads; 
they are allowed a certain amount of rest 
between the sun’s rising and the sun's set- 
ting; every attention is paid to their com- 
fort and health,—and all this, not because 
the horse has a money value, but that the 
Germans are naturally kind to all dumb an- 
imals. Women, however, receive none of 
these kind attentions and considerations at 
the hands of the male portion of the com- 
munity, but are treated as if they were of a 
species lower than the brutes, with no feel- 
ings and no souls. What the camel is to 
the Arab, woman is to the German. She 
is made to bear the heavy loads, and be the 
working slave of her master; she is not only 
‘the hewer of wood and the drawer of wa- 
ter,” but she is made to perform every kind 
of degrading labor. She prepares the fields 
for planting, she drives the oxen and holds 
the plow, and not unfrequently she takes 
the place of the ox before the plow. She 
sows the seed and tills the soil, she shovels, 
she hoes, she reaps, she gathers the harvest, 
she threshes the grain and carries it to the 
mill, she grinds it at the mill, she markets 
the products of her small strip of land to 
buy bread for her children, and beer for 
her lord and master. She does the work 
and the drudgery in the factories; she is the 
scavenger for cleaning the etreets and for 
gathering offal in the cities and highways 
for enriching the land. She does every- 
thing but play soldier and hang around 
beer-shops and drink beer from early morn 
until late at night, like the German men, 
and these occupations would be assigned 
her, provided they required hard labor or 
drudgery of any kind. This picture of the 
degradation of the German women is no 
work of the imagination, but a living reali- 
ty. Whoever has traveled through Ger- 
many has noticed the bronzed-faced wo- 
men, scantily dressed, toiling in the fields, 
tottering beneath heavy loads on their heads 
and shoulders, climbing ladders with hods 





of brick and stone for the builders, sawing 





and splitting wood in the streets, dragging 
milk-carts and engaged in numberless me- 
nial occupations of such a degrading nature 
that a Rocky Mountain savage would dis- 
dain to have his squaw perform them. 
And for all this life-long labor and toil 
the German woman is miserably paid. It 
is the pittance that is doled out to the beg- 
gar. The few pfennigs that are paid her 
for her day’s or weck’s hard servitude are 
scarcely enough to supply her with clothes 
to cover her back, or buy bread to <eep her 
from starving. They are strong and robust, 
and perform what is called a ‘‘man’s labor.”’ 
While at work in the fields, and it is only 
during the warm months of the year that 
they can, they are only paid 8, 10 or 12 cents 
for a day’s labor of twelve hours. When 
they board themselves they receive from 20 
to 28 or 30 cents a day. The men, when 
they can be induced to work at farming, 
are paid from 28 to 45 and 50 cents per day, 
and find theirown food. With their board 
and lodging they do not receive on an aver- 
age more than $1.30 a week. Isit a won- 
der that the emigration from Germany to 
the United States is so enormous, and in- 
creasing so rapidly? Women domestics are 
worse paid than those who labor in the 
fields. Thousands of them gointo fami- 
lies and toil like slaves for their board, 
which is poor enough, and the cast-off 
clothing from the backs of their mistresses. 
Those who are paid receive but a mere pit- 
tance for their labor. Common house ser- 
vants, chambermaids, etc., only get 8 or 10 
marks ($1.92, $2.50) per month, and cooks 
who are considered extra good, and cook 
for very large and wealthy families and for 
boarding-houses, seldom receive more than 
12 to 15 marks ($2.88, $3.36) per month. 
Although the wages paid are so insignifi- 
cant, yet the laws governing the relations be- 
tween master and servant are very strict 
and always enforced. The master cannot 
discharge his servant, nor can the servant 
leave her master without a month's warn- 
ing either way. All servants are under the 
espionage and the protection of the police, 
and are furnished with books which are 
numbered and registered, and in which the 
laws are printed. If they change their 
place of service, they must report to the 
police, and they are under the necessity of 
producing a certificate of good character 
for honesty, faithfulness, etc., from their 
last employer which has to be inscribed in 


their book. 
When a German lacy of wealth shuts up 


her house, and taking her servant with her 
visits Paris, Berlin, Vienna, or spends a few 
weeks at the sea-shore or any of the fash- 
ionable summer resorts, the servant receives 
no wages during the time she is away, the 
pleasure of travelling and the privilege of 
seeing the sights of the outside world being 
considered a sufficient recompense for her 


services. 

In giving the prices paid agricultural la- 
borers and house servants it may be well to 
mention in connection therewith the prices 
paid in this country to mechanics and some 
of the more important trades and profes- 
sions. In comparing statistics of wages in 
different parts of Germany, I think the fol- 
lowing figures can be depended upon as be- 
ing as near the average rates as it is possible 
to get them. The prices are for a day of 
ten hours without board or lodging. Where 
the mechanic extends his labors to twelve 
and fourteen hours a day—as is often done 
—the amount is increased proportionately. 
Carpenters who are masters of their trade 
receive 60 to 70 cents; stone and brick-ma- 
sons and plasterers 50 to 60 and 70 cents; 
machinists, first-class, 80, 90 cents and $1; 
cabinet-makers, 50 to 60 cents; blacksmiths, 
40 to 60 cents; job printers, 50 to 60 cents; 
painters, 60 to 70 cents; upholsterers, 50, 
70 and 80 cents; tailors, 50 to 60 cents; 
weavers in factories, 30 to 40 cents; shoe- 
makers, 50 to 60 cents; brewers, 60 to 70 
cents; roof-makers, 70 to 80 cents; copper- 
smiths, 70 to 80 cents; common workmen 
in house-building, 40 to 50 cents; tinners, 
50 to 70 cents. I will not extend the list 
further. In many of the above trades wo- 
men ate employed, such as shoe-making, up- 
holstering, cabinet-making, etc., who re- 
ceive about half or two-thirds the wages 
paid the men. Good seamstresses who go 
out and work by the day receive 24 and 36 
cents for a day’s labor of twelve and four- 
teen hours. Clergymen, or ‘‘pastors” as 
they are called in Germany, are recipients 
of very small favors in the way of salaries. 
Two hundred, three hundred and four hun- 


.dred dollars is the amount they usually re- 


ceive for a year’s ministration, and it takes 
aman of uncommon ability to command a 
salary of $500 and over. Physicians’ fees 
depend upon the generosity, also the ability 
and disposition to pay of those who employ 
them. It is not the custom in Germany for 
physicians or surgeons to make out bills 
against their patients. The patient is sup- 
posed to keep an account of the number of 
visits, and at the end of the year, usually 
just before Christmas, he sends his physi- 
cian a Christmas present of some kind asa 
token of esteem and appreciation of his ser- 
vices, ani with this present he sends a sum 
of money intended to be sufficient to pay 
for the number of professional visits. The 
usual fee that is expected is two marks a 
visit, and the German gives this, and adds 
to it as much as he pleases, according to 





his wealth and inclination. Americans who 
have employed physicians in Germany have 
been a good deal “taken back” when they 
have asked them for their bills, and been 
told that they had none—that they never 
mace out bills. ‘‘But,” says the American, 
‘I wish to psy you, I don’t expect you to 
give me your services. I cannot pay you 
unless I know the amount of your charges.” 
But the doctor shakes his head, says he 
does not know himself—that they can pay 
whatever they feel disposed. I have seen 
many Americans running around among 
their friends inquiring what to do and what 
to pay under such circumstance. Iam sor- 
ry to say that some of our “fair country. 
men” after being faithfully attended 
through long sicknesses have taken advan- 
tage of this old established custom among 
the medical fraternity and departed without 
even so much as thanking the doctor for his 
services and kind attentions. The enor- 
mous fees that areso often charged by physi- 
cians in America, not only for special cases 
but in their regular practice, and which can 
only be termed wholesale swindling or rob- 
bery perpetrated in a fashionable and gen- 
teel manner, would never be tolerated or 
attempted in Germany. 

The remuneration for various kinds of la- 
bor in this country being so infinitesimal, 
it would naturally be supposed that the cost 
of living would be proportionately small. 
But such a supposition is a mistake, as the 
necessities of life cost as much in Germany 
as in the United States, or even more. 
Meats of all kinds, especially, are so expen- 
sive that they are luxuries seldom, if ever, 
indulged in during the year by the working 
people or lower classes. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the mechanics and laboring 
classes in the United States, who have their 
bountifully laden tables, with an abundance 
of meat two and three times a day through 
the year, live like kings compared to not 
only the working classes in Germany, but to 
most of the higher classes. The same com- 
parison would hold good with all the Euro- 
pean nations, And yet itis a Jamentable 
fact that these same working classes in Eu- 
rope, when they emigrate to America where 
they are paid three and four times as much 
for their labor as they are here, are the first 
to become discontented with their prosperi- 
ty, and are foremost in creating mischief by 
organ:zing ‘‘strikes,” ‘‘labor unions,” etc., 
for the purpose of increasing their wages to 
still higher amounts. 

To those who think that living is cheap 
in this country, I would refer them to the 
figures below as representing the actual 
cost, as near as it is possible to get it, 
of many of the necessities of life in this 
part of Germany—in the kingdoms of Bava- 
ria and Wurtemburg, in the duchy of Ba- 
den, etc. In other parts of Germany the 
prices will not vary much from these fig- 
ures, but would be higher ratber than less, 
particularly in northern Germany, Prussia, 
Saxony, etc: 

Pork, 14 to 16c per pound; mutton, 15 to 
18c; veal, 14 to 18c; beefsteaks and beef 
for roasting, 25 to 28c; common beef, 10 to 
16c; chickens, 50 to 75c each; butter, 24 to 
35c; cheese, 20 to 30c; sausage meat, of 
which great quantities are consumed, 18 to 
27c; sugar, 10 to 12c; rice, 6c; flour, 7c; 
beans, 4 and 5c a pound; milk, 4and 5ca 
quart; potatoes, 82 to 96c per cwt; wood, 
$4.25 to $5 per cubic meter—wood : nd 
coal averages by weight 45c for 100 English 
pounds; eggs, 15 to 18 and 20c a dozen, etc. 

These are a‘few of the prices for some of 
the necessities of life, also for some of the 
luxuries, that the German mechanic and 
laborer is obliged to pay from the very 
small sum of money that he receives for his 
daily toil.—Correspondence Springfield Re- 
publican. 





FRANCES E. WILLARD AT HOME. 

‘Home again, home again from a for- 
eign shore,” for my last ‘‘outing” has been 
thorough—extending outside the United 
States! We Yankees are so far behind the 
times as not to know it, at least I didn’t, 
but the ‘‘five nations,”,Cherokee, Creek, 
Choctaw, Chickasaw and Seminole, are a 
law unto themselves, having their own 
chiefs and statutes, and no man can by any 


_means acquire a title to ground within their 


boundaries except by marriage with an In- 
dian woman, nor can any such alien and 
foreigner do business there except by special 
license. To give the slightest idea of all I 
learned in this wonderfully interesting land, 
of which the five nations form a part, would 
require more space than you can spare. 
My visit tothe Modocs was the greatest 
‘eye opener” of a lifetime. Our national 
vice-president, Mrs. E. H. Tuttle, and her 
noble husband ‘‘Asa,” (for they are Qua- 
kers, and this is their manner of speech, 
‘thee knows,”) had these ‘‘heathen given 
to them for an inheritance,” and these 
‘uttermost parts of the earth for a posses- 
sion” seven years ago. 

The world knows that bloody history of 
the war in the “lava beds;” of Capt. Jack 
and his tribe; of Gen. Canby, Dr. Thomas, 
and Col. Meacham; the first two slain and 
scalped, and the last left for dead. But the 
world does not know that Mrs. Tuttle, who 
is the greatest friend to the Indians whom 
I have ever seen, fervently prayed to God 
that these wild people might be given her 
to teach. She did not ask forthem; she 





turned to no human power; already for 
years a teacher among the Quapaws in the 
northeastern corner of the Territory. She 
was fully occupied, and had no reason to 
think these captive Modocs wuuld be 
brought to her one small corner of a terri- 
tory four hundred miles long; but lo and 
behold, one day some old cars rolled into 
the wayside station and then and there lit- 
erally dumped the captive Modocs, acouple 
of hundred or more, among them ‘‘Shock- 
nasta Jim,” ‘‘Bogus Charlie,” ‘‘Scar Faced 
Charlie,” ‘‘Steamboat Frank,” Capt. Jack’s 
sister, called ‘‘Princess Mary,” his two 
wives, and scores of ‘‘lesser lights.” These 
people were without a religion, except a 
general belief in the ‘‘Great Spirit and the 
Happy Hunting Grounds.” They prac- 
ticed polygamy, burned their dead, were 
full of sorceries and incantations, rings in 
noses and paint on faces of some, knew 
nothing of industry or home making, much 
less of Christianity. 

Seven years have passed; the Modocs 
have become members of the society of 
Friends. They are a well-dressed, well- 
mannered, and most religious people. They 
have nice farms, they sing gospel hymns, 
they wear the blue ribbon, they believe in 
‘‘Teacher,” and take her advice as law and 
gospel, and they look upon Asa Tuttle as a 
new edition of the Apostle John. Their 
neat church had been decorated in honor of 
my visit, with our motto in evergreen, 
“For God and Home and Native Land,” 
each point of which was explained by Bro. 
Tuttle, and received with high appreciation 
by his swarthy-faced audience. (They all 
belong to the W. C. T. U., be it well under- 
stood, and have been thoroughly indoctri- 
nated by Sister Tuttle in our history and 
aims.) I talked to them on Sabbath morn- 
ing after a most interesting Bible lesson by 
the Tuttles, exhibiting to them Sister Hen- 
ry’s experiment with water and alcohol, to 
find out which is which. They listened 
most attentively, and when I had finished 
all of their leading men came forward and 
spoke briefly, referring to what had been 
said, and shaking hands at the close. Wo- 
men also spoke, for the absurd notion that 
those who in largest number make up 
Christ’s church should not be among his 
public witnesses, has not, of course, found 
place in this enlightened neighborhood. 
Indeed, the Indian preacher, ‘‘Steamboat 
Frank,” often says his wife is far ahead of 
him in gifts—and all the people say 
“Amen.” It was intended to have the 
little boys present our helpful Anna Gordon 
with bows and arrows, but as she did not 
accompany me, I took from Vinita a bright 
Cherokee lady, who is postmistress there, 
Mrs, Arnold, and she made a nice little 
speech, telling them she ‘‘was glad they 
meant to make the Modoc blood respected, 
even as the Cherokees were proud of theirs, 
and had made it honorable.” Then, to 
my entire surprise, four bright-eyed Modoc 
girls came forward, and holding a pretty 
bead basket trimmed with ribbon, they 
made, in perfect English and admirable 
concert, the following speech, written out 
for me by one of them: 

‘Dear Miss Willard, we feel thankful to 
our Heavenly Father that we have been 
permitted to look into your face and listen 
to the good words you have spoken, and 
we hope that they will do us and our people 
good. Weare poor little Indian children, 
and have nothing very nice that we can 
give you, but will you please accept this lit- 
tle basket as a token of our love, and when 
you look upon it, remember the little Mo- 
doc girls. And now may the Lord bless 
thee and keep thee; the Lord make his face 
to shine upon thee and be gracious unto 
thee; the Lord lift up his countenance up- 
on thee and give thee peace.” 

Well, when those fresh young voices 
ceased, it was very quiet in the little 
church, for I tried in vain to speak, and 
we all cried together. Somehow it was so 
blessed and so wonderful—the change in 
these ‘‘Modocs of the Lava Beds,” and the 
dear gospel temperance cause which had 
brought us face to face, had renewed so 
many ruined lives of those who sat about 
me, that 1 wished in vain ‘‘that my tongue 
might utter the thoughts that arose in me,” 

After which I told them that I had been 
welcomed by noble people in many differ- 
ent States, by Gov. St. John, of Kansas, 
and Colquitt, of Georgia, in words most 
brotherly; I had also talked with the great 
chief at the White House, and sat down at 
his table. but never until these little Mo- 
docs spoke had my heart been so deeply 
touched by human words, that I had vainly 
tried to make reply. 

In the afternoon we rode six miles across 
a lovely country, to the Wyandotte Mission, 
where Dr. Kirk, a Friend from Indiana, 
has a thriving school. Here we saw Chief 
Cotter, who went with Fremont on his ex- 
pedition; a noble, kindly-looking man, 
whose gray hairs and fair complexion con- 
trasted strongly with the unmixed blood of 
the Modocs, many of whom came to this 
meeting, and whose dark countenances and 
immensely tall heads tell of a will power 
greater than any “cast” can showin the 
famous phrenological collection of Fowler 
and Wells, 

lt was a day most memorable, and a fit 
crown to my long trip, with its circuit of al! 
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the Southern States save West Virginia, 
its priceless friendships and the forty new 
W.C. T. Unions, in which dear Georgia 
Hulse McLeod and I have so gratefully re- 
joiced. 

Next day, Col. D. B. Dyer, Indian agent 
drove me twenty-five miles to take the cars 
at Baxter Springs, for De Kalb convention, 
which I hope to reach this afternoon. Col. 
Dyer is a thorough temperance man, and 
keeps a police force of fourteen Indians on 
the alert, enforcing the prohibitory and 
other laws in his large agency, which in- 
cludes two hundred thousand acres of land, 
with fifteen hundred Indians, belonging to 
eight different tribes. The entire Terri- 
tory includes eighty-seven thousand In- 
dians—thirty-seven tribes, and thirty-two 
languages. 

I ought to have said that Mrs. Dyer, an 
Illinois lady, by the way, did the driving of 
the two spirited horses that careered with 
us across the bright and fragrant prairie, 
and I wish to add that she told me she had 
often taken that long drive alone, and with- 
out weapons. We must revise our ignorant 
ideas of the Indian Territory, by the fact 
that it is full of churches, school houses 
and homes, and that it is minus tramps and 
saloons—two prevailing accompaniments of 
the white n:an’s civilization! 

Yours for the day when Chicago may be 
as reputable and as safe, 

Frances E. WILLARD. 
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TIME’S WONDERFUL CHANGES. 





Frederick Douglass returned to Wash- 
ington, June 15, from a trip to Wye river, 
Maryland, where he was raised a slave. 
The trip just ended is the first time that he 
has revisited the scenes of his childhood 
for fifty-six years. Accompanied by Col- 
lector John Thomas, Mr. Douglass left 
Baltimore on the revenue cutter Guthrie, 
on Tuesday, to revisit the homestead of 
Mr. Edmund Lloyd, his old master, on Wye 
river. Mr, Lloyd had been notified of this 
intended visit. The cutter started at nine 
o’clock and anchored off the Lloyd estate at 
one o'clock the same day. Collector 
Thomas, in describing the trip which, for 
many reasons was a memorable one, said: 
Mr. Lloyd’s son Edmund came aboard in 
response toa note, and expressing regret 
at the absence of his father, who had gone 
to Easton, most cordially received Mr. 
Douglass in his name. Mr. Lloyd took 
charge of and escorted them around the 
farm. On the trip down Mr. Douglass had 
described to us the location of the old man- 
sion with all of its surroundings, the old 
blacksmith’s shop, old tobacco-house and 
slave quarter. The various farms and their 
location, and who owned them fifty-six 
years ago, were also referred to, and Mr. 
Douglass, when a landing was made, dis- 
covered his memory of location to be quite 
as remarkadle as his memory of events. 
Almost everything he had described as on 
the farm was there, and, with the exception 
of some slight decay, time had made but 
little changes. Mr. Douglass was shown 
by Mr. Howard Lloyd, the great grandson 
of his old master, every familiar spot he 
inquired for, and, after having seen the 
garden and venerabie old elms under which 
he had played when a boy, he was taken 
into the family graveyard adjoining -the 
mansion, where, reverently taking off his 
hat, he passed from tomb to tomb, reading 
all the inscriptions on the tablets, from that 
over where the first Edmund Lloyd was 
buried, over two hundred years ago, down 
to that over the last stone. The grave- 
yard also contained the remains of Admiral 
Buchanan, who commanded the Merrimack 
in the action at Hampton Roads, with the 
Monitor, and those of General Winder of 
the Confederate army, both of whom mar- 
ried daughters of the father of the present 
Edmund Lloyd. After Mr. Howard Lloyd 
had plucked a bouquet of flowers and ivy 
from different graves, which he presented 
to Mr. Douglass, at his request, the party 
were invited into the old mansion. 

The old hall where Mr. Douglass often 
played when a slave-boy was inspected, and 
the visitors partook of the hospitalities of 
the house. Mr. Douglass was visibly 
affected at the great kindness and consider- 
ation shown him, and drank the health of 
the family, saying that he trusted that God, 
in his providence, would pour out from his 
horn of plenty to the latest generation, and 
that children and descendants of the mas- 
ter of the old house would worthily main- 
tain the fame and characteristics of their 
ancestors. Referring to this feature of their 
visit, Collector Thomas added: “By this 
time it was noised about among the colored 
people that Mr. Douglass had arrived, and 
on our return to the boat he was met bya 
number of the descendants of old slaves 
with whom he had been acquainted when a 
boy. In conversation with them he re- 
vived many of the early incidents of his 
life.” On the morning of the 15th, the 
party steamed up the Metes river, and an- 
chored off Admiral Buchanan’s place, where 
Mr. Douglass disembarked, for the purpose 
of paying his respects to the widow of Ad- 
miral Buchanan. Said Collector Thomas: 
“He was most kindly received by Mrs. Bu- 
chanan, and although the old lady is now 
seventy-five years of age, she had a vivid 





recollection of Mr. Douglass's boyhood, and 
on the broad verandah looking out on the 
river, and surrounded by her daughters and 
great-grandaughters, she and Mr. Douglass 
chatted for over an hour, recalling memo- 
ries of the past. After receiving a hand- 
some bouquet from Mrs. Buchanan to take 
home to his grandchildren, the party took 
their leave, Mr. Douglass saying that among 
many strange and eventful periods of his 
life, there was none so strange, none more 
eventful, none half so agreeable and pleas- 
ant, and none that so plainly told how God 
moves in a mysterious way, as this trip, 
and that it would form the greenest of 
the many green spots in his memory. — 
Advertiser. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COUNTRY WEEK. 





The ‘‘country week,” conducted under 
the auspices of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union, enters upon its seventh 
season with the present year. Through its in- 
strumentality, over five thousand children, 
and others from among the city poor, have, 
since its inauguration in 1875, been enabled 
to visit for a week or longer in country 
homes, a pleasure which they could not 
otherwise have enjoyed. Aside from the 
pleasure which is afforded by these short 
visits, the moral advantage of the change in 
surroundings and influences is incalculable. 
“The children return with improved health, 
strengthened constitutions, and new and 
better aspirations.” 

The committee have alread ; entered upon 
the list for the present season the names of 
over fifteen hundred children; and they 
would ask of those living in the country, to 
whose notice this article may come, ‘‘Would 
it not add to your happiness and the enjoy- 
ment of your own pleasant homes to enter- 
tain one or more of these children for ten 
days or more, and let a ray of sunshine in 
upon their poor lives?” If you are willing 
to aid in thewo.k, please send your address, 
and the number of children and ages pre- 
ferred, to the secretary, Miss H. G. Put- 
nam, 18 Boylston street, who will cheer- 
fully furnish any further information dec- 
sired. The children wi!l be sent and re 
turned to and from your home free of ex- 
pense. 


> 
> 





WHICH IS THE BETTER CITIZEN? 

The following item is going the rounds 
of the papers: ‘‘That sheriff's wife at Grand 
Haven, Michigan, who caged a lot of 
‘lynchers’ who had broken into a prison, 
deserves a ‘brevet’ and something of more 
substantial value for ‘meritorious service.’ 
The story comes that about a dozen of the 
‘most respected farmers’ of the neighbor- 
hood made up their minds to hang a man 
who, according to their primitive notions 
of justice, ought to be killed off-hand, and 
they broke into the jail for that purpose. 
The sheriff's wife heard them, after they 
had overpowered a deputy-sheriff, and got 
the keys from him, an@ finding them all in 
the enclosure, she shut the gates, barred 
the doors and hived the whole swarm. 
Then she sent another woman to sound the 
fire alarm, which roused the town, brought 
a crowd of citizens to the rescue, and the 
dozen ‘most respected farmers’ were all 
arrested. Here is a quick eye to take ina 
situation, quick wit and readiness of re- 
source, and prompt action. That woman 
is a born tactician. She has done the State 
a great service, and should have the reward 
due to such service.” Yet the law-breakers 
have votes, and this woman has none! 


* 
co 


A NORWEGIAN VILLAGE. 

Vossevangen is a little farming hamlet on 
the west shore of a beautiful lake. The 
region is one of the best agricultural dis- 
tricts in Western Norway; the ‘‘Vos” farm- 
ers are held to be fortunate and wel!-to-do, 
and their butter and cheese always bring 
high prices in market. 

As we drove into the village we met the 
peasants going home from church; the wo- 
men in short green or black gowns, with 
gay jackets and white handerchiefs made 
into a flying-buttress sort of head-dress on 
their heads; the men with knee-breeches, 
short vests, and jackets thick trimmed with 
silver buttons. Every man bowed, and 
every woman courtesied as we passed. To 
pass any human being on the highway with- 
out a:sign or token of greeting would be 
considered in Norway the height of ill- 
manners; any child seen to do it would be 
sharply reproved. Probably few things 
would astonish the rural Norwegian more 
than to be told that among the highly civ- 
ilized it is considered a mark of good breed- 
ing, if you chance to meet a fellow-man on 
the highway, to go by him with no more 
recognition of his presence than you would 
give to a tree or a stone wall. 

It is an odd thing that a man should be 
keeping the Vossevangen hotel today, who 
served in America’s civil war, was for two 
years in one of the New York regiments, 
and saw a good deal of active service. He 
was called back to Norway by the death of 
his father, which made it necessary for him 
to take charge of the family estate in Vos- 
sevangen. He has married a Vossevangen 
woman, and is likely to end his days there, 
but he hankers for Chicago, and always 








will. He keeps a fairly good little hotel, on 
the shores of the !Jake, with a row of willow 
trees in front; dwarf apple trees, gooseberry 
and currant bushes, and thickets of rhubarb 
in his front yard; roses, too, besides lark- 
spur and pblox, but the rhubarb has the 
place of honor. The dining room and the 
parlor were like those at Eide, adorned 
with ivies and flowering plants; oleanders 
in the windows, and potted carnations on 
the table. In one corner of the dining- 
room was a large round table covered with 
old silver for sale: tankards, chains, belts, 
buttons, coins, rings, buckles, brooches, 
ornaments of all kinds,—hundreds of dol- 
lars’ worth of things. There they lay day 
and night, open to all who came; and they 
had done this, the landlady said, for years, 
and not asingle article had ever been stolen; 
from which it is plain that not only is the 
Norwegian honest himself, but there must be 
a contagion in his honesty, which spreads 
it to all travellers in his country.—H. H. in 
July Atlantic, 


HUMOROUS. 


‘*How did you find your uncle, Johnny?” 








- In apple-pie order.” ‘‘How’s that?” ‘‘Crus- 
ty.” 


‘‘With light meals my health improves,” 
said the Esquimaux—and down went an- 
other candle. 


“Be a good little girl,” said Edith to her 
younger sister; ‘‘you musn’t ask for a sec- 
ond piece of cake. It isn’t good for little 
. Besides,” she added, ‘‘I want it my- 
se aa 


A man told his friend that he had joined 
thearmy. ‘‘What regiment?” his friend 
asked. ‘‘Oh, I mean the army of the Lord.” 
“Ah, what church?” ‘The Baptist.” 
‘‘Why.” was the reply, ‘‘that’s not the ar- 
my, it’s the navy.” 


“Ts that a yacht?” was asked of a long, 
gaunt codder who was lounging about the 
wharf, and we pointed toa steam vessel com- 
ingin. ‘‘No,” wasthe reply. ‘‘Is that a 
yacht?” pointing to another sort of craft 
that might be a yacht. ‘‘No, that ain’t no 
yot, nuther,” was the answer. ‘‘Well, what 
is a yacht?” was the next inquiry. ‘‘Wat’s 
a you?” said the fisherman. ‘‘Well,you gets 
any sort of craft you pleases, and fill her up 
with liquor and seeg-yars, and git yer frens 
on board, and have a big time—and that’s a 
yot.”—Nautical Lachange. 








It is Impossible 


for a woman after a faithful course of treat- 
ment with Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, to continue to suffer with a 
weakness of the uterus. Enclose a stamp 
to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass., for her pamphlets. 





The Power of The Press, 

In no way is the power of the press more 
surely shown than inthe universal knowl- 
edge that has in less than a year, been dif- 
fused throughout fifty millions of people of 
the wonderful curative properties of that 
splendid remedy, Kidney-Wort. And the 
people from the Atlantic to the Pacific have 
shown their intelligence and their knowl- 
edge of what is inthe papers, by already 
making Kidney-Wort their household reme- 
dy for all diseases of the kidneys, liver and 
bowels. —Herald. 








@ CEPHALINE, 


QT GR This invaluable Nerve Food hes 
2,45 en ooo as aopeores by more 
' than ew Englan ysicians. 
NERVE FOOD It isan immediate, permanent and 
infallible cure for Sick, Nervous 
BY i _— Seatomes, P aoe tic 
; te, Dyspepsia, Liver Troubles, 
4.6, THAYER aaes Nervous Prostration,Sleepleesness, 
gOSTON, Ma Vertigo and all Nervous Disorders. 
It isan UNEQUALLED TONIC for the whole sys- 
tem; renews and nourishes the Nerve Tissues and 
IMPARTS LASTING VITAL FORCE. It shonld 
be at hand in every household. U your Druggist 
to get it, or we will mail it postpaid on receipt of 
price, 50 cents per box, six boxes, $2.50, Send for 
ke Address 


Authentic Proofs 
H. F. THAYER & CO., 
13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 
Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 


(> QQAD™ 
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HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation reetores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 


use, 

It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
== harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is unsu’ i" 

Lydia E. Pinkham's ete Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor’s laboratory, No. 233 W: 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for — Address as above, 
No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham's 





LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggiete. 








DOES 
WONDERFUL 
CURES! 


Becanse it actson the LIVER, BOWELS # 


aud KIDNEYS at the same time, 


Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 

sq ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Bili J di 

pation, Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 

Py Nervous Disorders and Female Complaints. 





SEE WILAT PEOPLE SAY: 
ba Engene Bf. Stork, of Junction City, Kansas, #4 
says, Kidney-Wort cured him after regular Phy- 
sicians had been trying for four years. 
8 Mrs, John Arnall, of Washington, Ohio, says ° 
her boy was given uptodie by four prominent 
hysiclans and that ie was afterwards cured by 
idney-Wort. F 
M. M. B. Goodwin, an editor in Chardon, Ohio, 
says he was not capone to live, being bloated 
P| beyond belief, but Kidney- Wort cured him, : 
Anna IL. Jarrett of South Salem, N. Y., sa: 
that seven years suffering from kidney troubles 
py and other complications was ended by the use of 
dney-Wo 
John B. Lawrence of Jackson, Tenn., suffered 
for years from liver and kidney troubles and 
[Rafter taking “barrels of other medicines,”{ J 
Kidney-Wort made him well, 

Michael Coto of Montgomery Center, Vt.. 
bf suffered eight years with Eidvey diMicuity and Bs 
was nnable to work. Kidney-Wort made him 

“ well as ever.” 


PERMANENTLY CURES 
.4KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
i Constipation and Piles. 
t@ It is put up in Dry Vegetable Form in 
» ckage of which: makessix quarts 
eaof medicine, Alsoin Liquid Form, very Con- BY 
contrated, for those that cannot r y pre 
pare 
ta It acts with equal efficiency in either form. 
GET IT ATTHE DRUGGISTS. PRICE, $1.00 hg 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s,® 














Country § 
Sea Shore. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co.. 


TAKE PLEASURE IN SHOWING 
THEIR BEAUTIFUL STOCK OF IM- 
PORTED RUGS, MATS AND CAR- 
PETS, ESPECIALLY DESIRABLE FOR 
COUNTRY AND SEASHORE HOUSES, 
WHICH THEY ARE NOW SELLING 


VERY LOW. 
No.169 Washington St 








DANNER 


Revolving Book Cases. 


Over thirty different patterns, from 
$5.00 to $35.00. 


Economy Co., 27 Franklin Street. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston, 


Office h from — % = * 
w ice A eas m. te 4.2 ™., daily 


————— 
Al 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


ESPECIALLY CATARRHAL TROUBLES 




















Electricity and Electric Baths cannot be estimat- 
ed too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous Prostra- 
tion, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Scrofula Enlarge 
ments, Tumors, Paralysis, etc. Dr. Tuck's Kidney 
Compound, and Margeson’s Calculifuge, which she 
uses in her practice, and which has been used so ex- 
tensively throughout the Provinces, and now is be- 
ing introduced into this and neighboring States, isa 
specific for Inflammation of the Kidneys and Blad 
der, Gravel, Gall-stones, Painful Micturitions, In- 
continence, Bilious Colic, Dropsy, etc. This remedy 
is not recommended for every disease, but will cure 
the above. Her improved Hygienic Plasters (of which 
she has used 3,000 the past three years), for Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Corns, Indiges- 
tion, Pain in the Back, Liver, Head and Joints 
cannot be surpassed. Her Abdominal Supporters, 
Umbilical Trusses, Elastic Bande, Syringes, Rubber 
Urinals, etc., can be found as usual at her Office, 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 


Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth. 
Send stamp for circulars. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
lete i. every department, is now open to invalids, 
nd fo. circular to DR. LEWIS. Arlington Height 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made te 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


i 


Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Ful 
Direction for Measuremerncs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any ¢ ddrees. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


Re 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


56 Hamiltom Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS, 


>A 

















[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 


The above popular hygienic garment is manufac- 
tured by the undersigned from pa s furnished 
us by the patentee, Mrs. 8S. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 

I, D. ALLEN & CO,, 21 Wixter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies furnishing stores grpereliy. 

Ladies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactoryand 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the bes. 
manrer and at a‘small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . Boston, 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Scents; a Neo itew, 15cents; Tender- 
steak, 20 cents. the Inxuries and 
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understood stand t than in times past. 
And this advance in thought has been great- 
ly aided by the logical and eloquent argu- 
ment that has been made Fp d of our 
speakers from time to time seed sown 
has brought forth often an hundredfold. 
And with no invidious comparisons to any 
one'else, we believe the a and argu- 
mentative addresses deliv y Mrs. Mary 
E. rtand Mrs. Helen M. Gougar to 
both Houses of the General Assembly, in 
February last, aided greatly the other 
means that were used to interest the mem- 
bers of that body in the investigation of the 
claims of our cause, which resulted in the 
proposition of the amendment to the con- 
stitution. 

Another important agency in this matter 
is the practical demonstration woman has 
given of her success in the various business 
avocations to which she has given her at- 
tention. These are to-day living witnesses 
in our favor. 

A woman who can employ her talents so 
as to make them a source of revenue to her 
family, and utilize their results for human- 
ity, certainly is competent to use the ballot 
as far as it is a means of protection to her 
in business, in the same way that men, en- 

aged in like pursuits for themselves, claim 
ts protection to secure all the advantages 
tbat may accrue from their business trans- 
actions, and the most ep oy conception 
of their citizenship, and all the grand privi- 
leges growing out of that relation. They 
give to the State the service of their clear- 
headed, well-balanced manhood, and in re- 
turn the State clothes them with the politi- 
cal power thatis essential to enable them 
to make the best use of their talents for the 
common interest. Thus they become part- 
ners in the general government and they 
have the power to manipulate its machinery 
for their individual general prosperity. 

As far as men are concerned, this isa 
beautiful reciprocity and all we ask for in 
making the claim for Suffrage for Woman 
is to be allowed tostand on the same plat- 
form of political rights; and we believe that 
woman has proven beyond the cavil of the 
superficial observer or the reason of the 
honest objector, that she is fully aualified 
to perform the highest duty of the Ameri- 
can citizen in the use of the ballot, that she 
too may secure the best results of her cul- 
tivated social and political power for the 
benefit of herself individually, and as an 
integral part of the government, whose ma- 
chinery she oils with her tax money, whose 
outposts she is ever ready to defend, in 
proportion to permission given by those 
who stand at the helm of the State and say, 
thus far, and no farther shalt thou go. 
Even while the government is taking our 
money for taxes, with which to sustain it- 
self, it denies us a voice in making the laws 
by which we are governed, thus trampling 
under foot the very principle on which the 
superstructure of every true republican 
government is based—the voice of the peo- 
ple. When the law that men have made 
is violated by women, the penalty is en- 
forced just the same as though they had 
been equal partners in the government. 
Even in matters that concern us most as 
mothers, notwithstanding all our petitions 
and entreaties, we are not allowed to pio- 
tect our children from the baneful influence 
of the liquor traffic, that puts temptation in- 
their pathway at almost every step, and its 
twin partnerin crime that desecrates the 
sacred altar of home, by spreading disease 
in its most loathsome forms at our very 
doors, and we have no political power to 
stay the evil. And yet, with all this injus- 
tice in the social problem, we are expected 
to be contented with the ‘‘best seat in the 
cars,” and equivalent favors shown us, and 
to be thankful we areso carefully attended, 
while even we, who are denominated strong- 
minded, are grateful for the courtesies of 
life that come to us in society. Yet we 
cannot accept these, no matter how tender- 
ly proffered, in lieu of the justice and 
equality that we require in the discharge of 
the duties nature and society have imposed 
upon us; and not wishing to shirk any of 
these duties, we ask the removal of the 
fetters that trammel us, so that we may per- 
form these duties better. 

If gentlemen had really expected us to 
remain mere ciphers in society, to be 
pleased with the bubbles of fashion and 
tickled with the straws of admiration, they 
should have locked the school house doors. 
When it was decided that ‘‘women might 
learn the alphabet,” the door was opened 
that will not close. It made the way pos- 
sible for women to stand before the people, 
in the educational and business ranks, as 
the peer of men; and they have given, and 
are bow giving, practical demonstration in 
the affirmative of this question. After our 
young women have stood side by side with 
men students all through the college course, 
and eventually taken degrees equal with 
them, when he steps out of the college any 
place of honor among the most enlightened 
citizens is acceptable to him where his vote 
united with theirs may provide. But she 
must accept an inferior position unless giv- 
en her asafavor. The most ignorant and 
degruded man is placed before her in politi- 
calrights. Buta friend at my elbow says: 
‘*Why don't you bring up some new argu- 
ment? Why always be talking of the same 
old wrongs?” Because we can’t see any 
need for a departure from the present line 
of argument until our positions are refutea 
or our reasonable demands complied with. 
While the government admits women are 
citizens, and fines Susan B. Anthony for 
using the privilege whicb is considered the 
very acme of citizenship in men, it is not 
worth while to look for new arguments un- 
tilthe A BC of human rights is better un- 
derstood than at present. 

The mother of President Garfield, who 
was capable of training her children, man- 
aging the finances of the family, holding 
her place in the social and pecuniary inter- 
ests of the country, and leading her son 
from boyhood up, and up, to the highest 
eminence in American offices,—-she could go 
up with him to the platform of inaugura- 
tion, but was denied the privilege of a voice 
in his election to the office that her toils and 








sacrifices bad qualified him to fill. And 
not only the mother of Garfield. Memo- 
_—_ to an bumble cabin in the woods of 
ams county, in this State, where a man 
responded to bis country’s call for volun- 
teers, and early in the war left hiswwife with 
three small children to care for in his ab- 
sence. To break the monotony of her lone- 
liness, and to soothe the agony of suspense 
that overshadowed that desolate home dur- 
ing those dark days of defeat and dismay, 
she set about clearing away the brush where 
her husband had n the work of open- 
ing out their farm. In addition to caring 
for her children, she applied the money 
sent home at intervals to aid the work of 
her bands and head. Meanwhile, her hus- 
band, faithful to his trust, served his time 
out, and when the bugle notes of peace 
ve the men leave to return to their fami- 
es, this man found that instead of the 
thick woods, he had fields of grain that 
welcomed the sickle of the returned veter- 
an. Had this woman earned no political 
rights? No, not in the estimation of the 
law-makers. She had increased the wealth 
of the country by her toil, and financial 
success had crowned her labors, but to all 
intents and purposes she is to-day a politi- 
cal nonentity. She could not vote, while 
the veriest vagabond, if a maa, can by his 
vote control the money that has accrued 
from her labor, 

And there comes before our vision anoth- 
er woman who gave her first born son, ot 
eighteen summers, to the early call to “'ral- 
ly around the flag.” He, too, went through 
the entire conflict. The shot and shell that 
scattered many a noble man in fragments, 
spared him to return crowned with laurels 
of manhood, won by faithful service for his 
country. Years have past, and other sons 
of the same family have grown to manhood, 
and all are to-day successful business men. 
Their mother, their constant adviser, 
their associate manager, has at the same time 
carried on an independent business of her 
own, which through all these years past has 
been the support of her family, and for fif- 
teen years she has had control of a very im- 
portant moral reform work in the city 
which is her home. And yet a few months 
ago when she desired to give her vote for 
her soldier son for an important civil office, 
her hand was powerless to help him, and 
she vould only thank others for his success. 

But there is no need of multiplying words 
in this direction. There are hundreds of 
instances that could be adduced to prove 
that women are abundantly qualified to use 
the rights we claim. 

If men will remove the obstacles they 
have placed in woman’s pathway, take 
down the bars which prevent their entrance 
into the broad field of citizenship, and its 
labors and rewards be distributed according 
to merit and not sex, we will rejoice to 
change our prosy argument into something 
more inviting. 

The action taken by the Legislature at its 
recent session makes it obligatory on the 
members of this convention to take steps to 
organize for effective work, to secure the 
best results in educating public opinion in 
favor of Suffrage for women. Andif we 
cap reach the women and get them aroused 
to action for themselves, it will be a great 
move in the right direction. The apathy 
of a large class of women with regard to 
the exercise of that right, isa subject of 
deep regret to those who see and feel the 
necessity of the work that now demands 
our active energies. Yet we would deal 
gently with them, as they are to a great ex- 
tent examples of the teaching that has been 
instilled in their minds in the past, until 
even the hope of the enjoyment of larger 
privileges, of more extended usefulness 
that will be conferred by the bailot in their 
hands, fails to awaken any enthusiasm that 
is born of earnest endeavor in the line of 
pregress. I can feel only pity for the wo- 
man who sees nothing grand and elevating 
in the great contest of ideas, in the increas- 
ed development of thought that is going on 
all around her, who shuts herself out of the 
sphere of enlightenment that is opening to 
her view, and is content to sit, quietly fold- 
ing her mantle of selfishness about her, 
and complacently eg **T have all the 
rights I want.” If we could reach the con- 
science of such women—those who are 
carefully guarded and protected, their every 
want supplied,—we would sound the truth, 
trumpet-toned, in their ears, that there are 
large numbers of women as worthy by na- 
ture as themselves who have not the bless- 
ings of home comforts laid at their feet, 
and who need the enlarged appreciation of 
their rights that the use of the ballot would 
confer to enable them to carry on success- 
fully the life-work that has been assigned 
to them, the duties that have come to them 
unsought; and these more forward women 
cannot withhold their coéperation in behalf 
of these without being culpable for their 
neglect of their less favored sisters. Those 
who are thus blessed should remember that 
it was said under similar circumstances by 
One who was no respecter of persons, ‘‘in as- 
much as ye did it not to one of these little 
ones, ye did it not unto me.” And yet the 
thought all the time comes up for utterance, 
these women are not to blame for being the 
pliant tools in the hands of men; itis the 
result of former teaching, and no matter 
what view we take of it, the responsibility 
must revert back to the men, who have 
withheld from us our political rights. It is 
idle to say the fault lies with women them- 
selves, © matter how much knowledge 
women may have, no matter what sacrifices 
we have made, no matter what appeals 
have been made fer equal political rights, 
the men withhold them from us, and we 
are powerless to strike a fetter from our so- 
cial environment. In this impending con- 
stitutional amendment, we are not allowed 
to vote for or against it, itis in the hands 
of men. One member of the Legislature 
said he voted against it because his wife 
wanted him to do so. We fear he only 
made a dodge of his wife, because he had 
not the courage to have opinions of his own, 
and if he really was in favor of the measure 
we submit the question whether he was not 
recreant to his oath of office to vote against 
it to please any one. Butit does not affect 
the question in the least, if all women, or 
even a majority, don’t want to vote and the 
minority do, their rights are as sacred as 





though the whole demand the right to vote. 
I would not compel my anannes to vote 
if she don’t wish to, neither should the right 
be withheld from me on that account. This 
is not a question of numbers, but of the 
fundamental — of the American 
government which says it ‘‘derives its just 
ey from the consent of the governed.” 

by their own showing the power they 
derive from the number of women who 
simply swell the population. Though our 
hearers may weary of these trite old say- 
ings, as soon as they accept in principle the 
creed they profess and make ‘these words 
mear truth—make the name of American 
citizen synonymous with free men and free 
women standing side by side on the same 
purified political platform—those of us who 
do want to vote will be glad to turn our at- 
tention to the correction of other social 
wrongs that we shall then have the power 
to help remove. 

The report of the chairman of the exec- 
utive committee gave in detail what has 
been done by the Suffragists since our meet- 
ing last year. I may be permitted, howev- 
er, to congratulate the friends of the move- 
ment on the success achieved. The step 
that has been taken has opened the way for 
more united and extended labor, and we 
sincerely hope that those who do want to 
vote will feel that the emergency of the case 
calls loudly for more earnest and devoted 
labor than ever before. There is now some 
point on which to rest our arguments to 
convince the people that we have been in 
earnest all these years that we have been 
demanding the ballot. 

This is God’s world and He is moving on 
the hearts of the people. Again let me say: 
let us women who realize our disfranchised 
situation, try to arouse other women out of 
their stupefied conditicn, and use every ef- 
fort to convince men that they have a duty 
in this matter they have not performed. 
They cannot hide behind the assertion that 
‘‘women don’t want to vote.” It is their 
Cuty from the elevated standpoint they 
claim to uccupy, to see that justice is done 
to the women of the State, so long as we 
have not the power to lift our own burdens; 
and we can only hope for success in the 
clear, earnest, honest presentation of truth 
to the people. To this end we pray: 
“Gotgiveus men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready 


ands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinion and a will; 
Men who have honor—men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue, 
And damn his treacnerous flatteries without wink- 


ng; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking. 
For while the rabble, with their thumb-screw creeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps.” 


Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, editor 
of the Woman’s department of the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, then delivered a very able ad- 
dress on the ‘‘Homes of Representative 
Women.” Her address was a fine one, and 
was listened to very attentively by the large 
audience present, 

At the conclusion of her address, Miss 
June Reed played a violin solo, Miss Anna 
Cain accompanying her on the organ. In 
response to an encore she played *‘Nearer 
My God to Thee.” 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall then delivered 
an address on ‘‘Domestic Legislation,” a 
part of which was a refutation of the charge 
that the granting of Universal Suffrage 
would destroy the homes of the country. 
At the conclusion of her address, the presi- 
dent announced the following-named com- 
mittee on nominations: Mrs. Mary E. Hag- 
gart, Mrs. Frank Scofield, Mrs. T. H. B. 
McCain, Mrs. Louise VY. Boyd, Mrs. N. A. 
Linsday. 

The convention adjourned until 9 o’clock 
Thursday morning. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

The associztion was called to order at 9 
o’clock, by Mrs. Dr. Thomas. 

Mr. Smeltzer, of Richmond, read a poem 
entitled “Stone the Woman; let the Man 
go Free,” which he followed with ‘‘A Plea 
for Women.” His paper showed a great 
deal of thought, and he presented several 
new arguments why Suffrage should be 
equal and universal. 

A hymn was then sung, after which the 
committee on resolutions, by their chair- 
man, Mrs. Governor Wallace, reported the 
following 

RESOLUTIONS, 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our belief in the princi- 
ple that a government derives its just powers from 
the consent of the governed, and that upon a univer- 
sai and practical recognition of that truth depends 
the permanency of our institutions. 

Resolved, That the science of government is not 
necessarily connected with the violence and intrigue 
which are now fiequegtly practiced by party politi- 
cians; neither does the exercise of the elective tran- 
chise or the proper discharge of governmental duties 
necessarily involve the sacrifice of the refinement or 
sensibilities of trae womanhood. 

Resolved, That the demand for Woman Suffrage is 
the natural outgrowth of the Christian civilization of 
the nineteenth century. 

Resolved, That we concratulate the true friends of 
Woman upon the rapid progress which her cause has 
made during the past year, and that we have cause 
to rejoice that the exposure of the great wrongs of 
Woman has been so promptly met by a kind spirit; 
that the growing liberality of legislation affords grat- 
ifying evidence of the justice of our demands, and 
progress in public sentiment. 

Resolved, That in demanding for women that equal 
station ‘among their brethren to which the laws of 
nature and God entitie them, we do not urge the 
claim in the spirit of an adverse policy, or with any 
idea of separate advantages or conflicting interests 
between the sexes. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the constitutional 
amendment granting Suffrage to Woman will come 
before the next L gislature for its action upon it, we 
pledge ourselves to use our influence to secure the 
nomination and election of such men as are avowed- 
ly in favor of its submission to the people for their 
ratificstion at the polls. 

Resolved, That whereas every advocate of an equal- 
ity of human rights is virtually .nterceted in the suc- 
cessful issue of the pending question in Indiana, we 
have a right to and confidently expect practical aid 
from our sister States. 


Which were adopted by a unanimous 
vote. 

Congratulatory letters were read from the 
Missouri State Suffrage Association. from 





G. W. M. Pitman, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
Mrs. Rebecca Hutton, of Richmond, Ind., 
and Frances D. Gage, of Vineland, N. J., 
who is one of the oldest pioneers of the 
Suffrage movement. 

Reports were presented from the several 
committees appointed at the last State As- 
sociation. A very interesting verba! ac- 
count was presented by Mrs. Harbert from 
the committee to visit the national conven- 
tions last year, as was also the report of 
Mrs. Dr. Thomas regarding the committee 
appointed to visit the Methodist confer- 
ence. 

Mrs. Dr. Griffith, of Darlington, then 
read a paper on ‘The work of women phy- 
sicians in the United States,” which con- 
tained much valuable information pertaining 
to the women physicians of the country. 

Mrs. Dr. Thomas then made a statement 
regarding the work done since the iast 
meeting of the association toward securing 
the passage of the constitutional amendment 
by the last Legislature, granting women the 
right of Suffrage. 

The president read a very interesting 
communication from the daughter of Rob- 
ert Dale Owen, as also a letter from Ger- 
truce Garrison. 

The secretary then read the constitution, 
and a number of persons from the city and 
county signed the same. 

The essociation then adjourned until 2 
o'clock, P. M. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

The association was called to order at 2 
o’clock. The committee to report a plan 
for work for the ensuing year by their 
chairman, Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, reported 
as follows: 


We recommend: 

1. That machinery be set in motion to secure the 
election of Senators and Representatives to the next 
Legislature who will pledge themselves to vote to sub- 
mit to the people the pending Woman Snffrage 
amendment; that as speedily as possible Woman 
Suffrage societies be organized in every county; that 
public sentiment be awakened through conventions, 
mass meetings, lectures, aud the circulation of liter- 
ature; that special efforts be made to enlighten the 
women of the State concerning the existing laws re- 
lating tothe personal property, civil and political 
rights of women; that special efforts be made to ed- 
ucate women concerning the value of the ballot and 
to prepare them for the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship; and that special efforts be made to educate both 
sexes of the ignorant classes regarding the right of 
Suffrage. 

2. That a by-law be adopted by this convention 
creating a State central committee of three persons 
residing at Indianapolis, with the president, corres- 
ponding secretary and treasurer of the State Associa- 
tion, ex officio members of the same; that this com- 
mittee be vested with the supreme power to select a 
State executive committee consisting of one member 
from each congressional district to organize the 
State, also to arrange for conventions and mass 
meetings and all other campaign work. 

3. That there shall be a State Woman Suffrage 
headquarters at Indianapolis. 

4. That there shail be a depot for Suffrage litera- 
ture and a lecture bureau estublished in connection 
with the headquarters, 

5. That there shall be established a woman's 
newspaper with a weekly edition of 5,000 copies. 

6. That the Suffragists 01 the State shall provide a 
fund sufficient for carrying out these recommenda- 
tions through individual contributions, personal 
comeanaens, and annual dues from Suffrage tocie- 
tics. 


On motion of Miss Naylor each recom- 
mendation was taken up separately and 
adopted. <A five minutes’ recess was then 
taken to allow several who desired to be- 
come members to sign the constitution. 

Upon being called to order, Mrs. Wal- 
lace addressed the association for a few 
minutes regarding the newspaper to be es- 
tablished in the interest of the Suffrage 
cause, and called upon those present to con- 
tribute. A number responded to her re- 
quest and $132 was subscribed to aid in es- 
tablishing the paper. 

Mrs. Adkinson then read a paper upon 
‘“‘The Women who want to Vote,” a short 
autobiography of the more noted Woman 
Suffragists cf this country. 

The committee on nominations reported 
the following-named officers for the ensu- 
ing year: 

President—Dr. Mary F. Thomas, Richmond, 

Secretary—Mrs. M. E. M. Price, Kokomo. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mre. ¥, M. Adkinson, 
Indianapolis. 

Treasurer—Miss Mary D. Naylor, Crawfordsville. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Helen V. Austin, Richmond ; 
Mrs. 8S. S. McCain, Crawfordsville; Mre. M. V. 
Berg, Anderson; Mrs. Dr. Beck, Delphi; Mrs. G. 
Gifford, ‘Tipton; Mre. M. F. Linsday, Kokomo; Mrs. 
C. A. P, Smith, Logansport; Mrs. L. G. Scofield, Ko- 
komo. 

State Centr al Ccmmittee—Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, 


Mrs. Z. G. Wallace, Mrs. May Wright Sewai!, In- 
dianapolis. 


These were agreed to. 

The secretary read a letter from Mrs, 
Sarah E. Franklin, of Franklin, on the 
subject of ‘Bible Woman’s Mission.” It 
was moved effectively that the city papers 
be requested to publish this address, 

The association adjourned until 8 o’clock 
P. M. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

Called to order at 8 o’clock by the presi- 
dent, who offered prayer. 

Mrs. Adkinson offered the following res 
olution, which was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That the thanks of the association are 
due and are hereby tendered tu the trustees of this 
church for its use during ths convention; to the 
press of the city for their reports of the proceedings; 
to the citizens ot Kokomo and especially to the Wo- 
man Suffrage Club for their generous hospitality. 

Miss Naylor, of Crawfordsville, offered 
a resolution tendering a vote of thanks to 
Senator Garrigus and Judge Lindsay, of 
Kokomo, for their vote in the Legislature 
in favor of the Woman Suffrage amend- 
ment, which was adopted, 

Mrs. Dr. Ellis, of Lafayette, then made 
a few brief remarks, when the president in- 
troduced Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, who spoke 
for thirty minutes. She was followed by 
Mrs. Louise V. Boyd in a thirty minute ad- 
dress, and then the association adjourned 


sine die by singing the doxology. 





Eminent Physicians 

are prescribing that tried and true remedy, 
Kidney-Wort,for the worst cases of bilious- 
ness and constipation, as well as for kidrey 
complaints. There is scarcely a person to 
be found that will not be tly benefited 
by a thorough course of Kidney- Wort every 
spring. If you feel out of sorts and don’t 
know why, “7 a fesnge of Kidney-Wort 
and you will feel like a new creature. —Jn- 
dianapolis Sentinel. 


Cured of Drinking. 

“‘A young friend of mine was cured of 
an insatiable thirst for liquor, which had so 
prostrated him that he was unable to do 
any business. He was entirely cured by 
the use of Hop Bitters. It allayed all that 
burning thirst; took away the appetite for 
liquor; made his nerves steady, and he has 
remained a sober and steady man for more 
than two years, and has no desire to return 
to his cups; I know of a number of others 
that have been cured of drinking by it.”— 
ht a leading R. R. Official, Chicago, Ill. 
—Times. 








ART EMBROIDERY STAMPING, 


J.D, CLAPP, 23 Winter St. 


During repairs our accomodations have been Hmi- 
ted. Customers are now invited to our newly fitted 
rooms where, with increased facilities, we can fill all 
orders at skort notice for Stamping, Derigning, Copy- 
ing, Embroidery and Materials. 


Artistic Paper Hangings. 


A large stock of the latest desions of Paper Hang 
ings, Borders, Dadoes and Friezes, retailing as low 
as any other store in Boston, 


TF. SwAWw 
20 CORNHILL, . . BOSTON. 


TINTED PAPERS, 
IRISH LINEN PAPER, 


RETAILED AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES, 


H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon St. 


("Examine or send for samples. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 
BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonite. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.,, 
504 Washington &t., cor Bedford Street. 1w 











B.F.Sargent, — 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


Picture Frames, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Paintings, Engravings, Etc,, 
Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


$7 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
Costly outfit free. Address Trug & to, Au- 
gusta, Maine, 


Rubber Waterproot 


GARMENTS 
Can be found in large assortment, for Ladies and 
Children, in prices from $2.00 to $6.00 at 
126 TREMONT STREET. 
8. L. LOUGEE. 


Student Note Books 
20 cts. 25 cts. 30 cts. and 35 cts. each. 


VIEWS. 
VIEWS, ETC. 


Nathaniel W. Appleton, 


7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 


CORTICELLI 
Embroidery Silk, 


ON SPOOLS (4 Skeirs Each). 


Ladies, save time and money, and improve your 
Art Work by using these goods. 

This Embroidery Silk soid on spools is of better 
quality than that commonly sold im skeins. A 
good assortment of the popular Corticelli brand in 
the most beautiful shades can be found at 


N. D. WHITNEY & CO’S, 27 
Corner Tremont and Winter Streetv, Boston. 3m 


STERESCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHIC 


De 1 +4 ENGLISH ¥ WHITE 
R E L l AB LE GRANITE WARE, 
ENGLISH KITCHEN 
GOODS hg 
onfiiine 


ROGERS & BROS. 
SILVER PLATED 
GOODS, 


AT 


‘ Gu IS, 
Low Prices. so Mion conpn 





’ 
BELL'S INSECT EXTERMINATOR 
Used and recommended by all leading hotels, restau- 
rants and dining saloons as being far superior to 
anything in the market for killing water bugs, cock- 
roaches, bed bngs, etc. GEORGE C. GOODWIN 
& CO., General Agents. 

Tremont House, May 24, 1881. Would rather have 
one pound of Bell’s Insect Exterminator than two of 
any other powder in the market, 8. W. Balcom, 
Clerk. For sale by all druggists and grocers. BELL 
& CO., 85 Green st., will give $100 for any place they 
cannot entirely rid of any insect pest. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
S6 fit free. ddress H. Hatiett & Co., Port- 
land, Maine. 
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